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HE schematic diagram illustrates the drafting principle 

that the longer fibres, if allowed to assume their natural 
positions, will be pulled toward the center line of draft, while 
the shorter fires will tend to move outward. This is essential 
for the making of good yarn. 


A stronger and more uniform yarn results, 
because the longer fibres (forming the core) 
are not subjected to so much angular stress 

. as if twisted around the shorter fibres. 
Being relieved of this excessive angular 
stress, they have less tendency to break up 
into shorter fibres. 


H & B Long Draft Spinning gives the fibres 
more opportunity to assume their natural 
positions during the drafting operation than 
do other long draft systems, because it does 
not hamper the natural movement of the 
fibres with belts or other devices. 


Roller No. 2 in the H & B system performs 
the same function as do the belts in other 
systems. That is, it prevents sagging and 
controls the shorter fibres. However, it 


H&B 
LONG 


WHY H & B LONG DRAFT SPINNING 
MAKES A BETTER YARN | 


does not interfere with the natural movement of the fibres, 
because it makes a single point contact rather than a con- 
tinuous contact. Furthermore the bite of this roll is not carried 
so near to the front roll as in beit systems, so that a natural! 
arrangement of the fibres occurs and “‘plucking’’ is prevented. 


Note that in this four-roller system, fly 
(and other waste) has opportunity. to fall 
clear. It does not bunch up and is not 
carried into the yarn. 

The H & B Four-Roller system, being sim- 
pler, is of course cheaper to install and to 
maintain than more complicated systems, 
also cleaner. Specify H & B and get better 
quality as well as lower operating costs. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


(Potton “Preparatory and Spinning eMWachinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Building 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Building 
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Introducing 


two new members of Hygrolit family: 
Efficient 


Harmless 
Low-priced 


for bobbin and skein conditioning 
sets twist 
reduces loom stops 
2 cleans yarn 


LUBRIKNIT 


= for cone and tube conditioning 
| lubricates fibre 


increases breaking strength © 


hother STEP FORWARD 


to Perfect Preparation for winding, 


twisting, weaving, knitting 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED 


KEARNY, N. J. 
Pioneer of Chemical Conditioning 


_ Millions of Pounds of Yarn Hygrolitted Monthly 


~ smooths winding and twisting 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 191i, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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‘COTTON 


WHITIN- 
CASABLANCA 


Standard Long Draft Roving System for (1 


Twenty-Six Thousand Spindles in su 
in this country. @ Feeding more ss 
million Spinning Spindles. 


No machinery investment 
today will PAY for its 
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| OLIVE Ol 
AFTER-ODORS— 


FULL SUPPLE FINISH 


e Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is absolutely 
pure Olive Oil. Our special methods of sul- 
phonation make this product completely sol- 
uble and highly sulphonated., It is resistant to 
salts and organic acids—is low in neutral fat 
—high in SO; content. Sulphonated Olive Oils 
are also available in other adjustments to 
meet your specific requirements. 


MANUFACTURING “CHEMISTS “AND “IMPORTERS . PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y .;Chicago, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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EMULSIFY WITH 
THE EFFICIENT 
EMULSIFYING AGENTS 


EMULPHOR EL 
-EMULPHOR A OIL SOLUBLE 


General Dyestuff Corporation 
4 


Armstrong’s special TUBULAR process is exclusive and is covered 


by patent. It produces a cork cot that is stronger ... more resil- 


ient... and uniform in density from end to end. 


URING the past twenty 

years, an ever-increasing 
number of mills have found that 
cork cots offered several im- 
portant, much-desired advan- 
tages. And during these years, 
Armstrong has worked to pro- 
duce a cork cot that would give 
even greater benefits. Engi- 
neering advances and produc- 
tion refinements based on 
laboratory research and field 
experience have resulted in 
constant improvements. 

By far the greatest improve- 
ment in recent years has been 
the development of Armstrong’s 
exclusive tubular process of 
seamless cot manufacture. By 
this method, an absolute con- 
trol of cot density from end to 
end is assured, and a more uni- 
form baking is provided. The 
result is a stronger cot, of 
greater resilience and of con- 
stant density throughout. 


This new Armstrong’s Extra 
Cushion Cot is important to 
you in siz ways. It spins 
stronger, more uniform yarn 
. . . reduces end breakage .. . 
improves Monday morning 
start-up .. . works satisfac- 
torily on old frames. . . handles 
more easily in changing num- 


bers .. . and stands up better 


under abuse. 
Remember, too, this Arm- 
strong’s Extra Cushion Cork 
Cot can save money for your 
mill! Mills operating on cork 
cut roll covering costs from 50% 
to 75%. And these cots have 
glue Sudde in them, saving 
time. We'd like to send com- 
plete facts and samples of the 
new extra cushion cots. Also 
field test data. 
Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Textile Di- 
vision, 921 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Just write 


HOW THE NEW 
ARMSTRONG COT 


IS MADE 
DIRECTION OF PRESSURE 
COMPRESSION APPLIED HERE 
CENTER ROD 


Cork, ground 
just right and 
thoroughly 
mixed with the 
binder, fed 
into the machine 
in small charges, 
4g inch to \4 
inch at a time. 
After the mix- 
ture is com- 
pressed to ex- 
actly the correct 
density there is 
an immediate re- 
lease of pressure, 
thus preventing 
any variation in 
consistency. 
Heat is applied 


BAKING 
ZONE 


uniformly around the entire cot and thor- 
oughly penetrates the wall of cork. The result 
is a stronger cot with more cushion and 


constant density from end to end. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


ng and Card Room Rolls 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 


PRESSURE 
(“RELEASED HERE 


| =] 
OUTSIDE 
TUBE 
cor 
° 
Armstrong, 
for Spinni 
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Value Textile Industry the South 


Address of President Thos. H. Webb before the American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association Convention 


HERE is an old and familiar fable of killing the 

goose that laid the golden egg that comes to my 

mind this morning; there is also that biblical 
statement of rejecting the corner stone at a serious 
period in the spiritual awakening of the world. 


These statements indicate either ignorance or in dif- 
ference on the part of the people who committed those 
acts, because the final out- 

come proved to them to be 


out wisdom and without any 
serious attention being given 
to the final results of the 
deeds. 


Ignorance and indifference 
are hard words and they are 
ruthless in their application 
regardless of the field in 
which they operate. The op- 
posite characteristics of these 
two are wisdom and active 
attention. 


Thos. H. Webb 


The Southern cotton tex- 
tile industry seems at times 
to be viewed by an uninformed public and handled with 
indifference as to final results and at other times almost 


treated with persecution in many of its social and eco- 
nomic efforts. 


Because ignorance and indifference are destructive to 
their possessors, we have thought perhaps it would be 
of advantage to the industry and conductive of pubilc 
goodwill to devote the tenor of this convention to the 
subject: ‘The Social and Economic Value of the Cotton 
Textile Industry to the South,” thinking that wisdom and 
attention to facts and conditions obtaining in this indus- 
try and their influence on the social and economic welfare 
of the South would create in the public mind an attention 
and concern helpful to the welfare of the industry. This 
would give hope and enthusiasm to the managers and 
stockholders who own the industry and confidence and 
security to the thousands of loyal workers, who, by their 
industry and devotion, have not only made a name for the 


acts of folly committed with-. 


South but have notably assisted in its social and economic 
progress, and last but not least impress upon the South a 
realization of this industry’s value to it. 


We are celebrating today the fortieth anniversary of 
our Association. As I am a charter member and have 
traveled with it continuously through its trials and 
tribulations, it seems particularly fitting for me to make 
this attempt. 


In thinking of this subject, there naturally enter two 
factors, things or materials, and people—the economic 


and social—each a vital part and each reacting on the 
other. 


Economic AND SocraL ASPECTS 


I shall divide this discussion into two parts, the eco- 
nomic and the social: Mr. Alexis Carrel, that eminent 
scientist of the Rockefeller Foundation, author of “Man’ 
the Unknown,” states, “because of the scientific influ- 
ence,” we have given more study to the influence of men 
on things, than we have to the influence of things on men, 
that the new philosophy of social progress must be domi- 
nated by this reversed attitude, if a lasting contribution 
is to be made and if what now seems to be a creeping 
decandence of ideals is thwarted. 


In the discussion, so interwoven, are materials and 
men, it is impossible to keep them absolutely separated, 
but emphasis in this part of my address will be given to 
materials, i.e., statistics and the material growth and 
influence of the industry. 


In looking over the census figures we find in 1900 the 
following statistics: | 


Active cotton mill spindles in U. S. 19,472 232 
Active cotton mill spindles in South 4,368,688 
Active cotton mill spindles in N. E. 13,171,377 
Active cotton mill spindles in O. S. 167 
In 1921, which was peak of spindles in place: 

Active cotton mill spindles in U.S... 36,047,367 


Active cotton mill spindles in South __.......15,708,988 
Active cotton mill spindles in N, E,........-. 18,387,689 


| 
| 
| 
| 
d 
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Active cotton mill spindles in O. S.....__.... 1,950,590 
In 1935, December: 
Spdls. in Place 


U.S. 29,582,594 


Spdls. Active 
U. §. 23,193,734 
S. S. 19,271,088 S. S. 17,016,232 
N. E. 9,299,126. .N. E. 5,526,938 


These figures show a growth, during this period in 
the South, of approximately 15 million spindles in place 
—a growth of 340%. A growth in New England from 
13 million spindles to 18'4 million in 1921, and then a 
loss to 9 million in place, and only 5% million active 
today. 

It may be significant to observe that of the 19% 
million spindles in place in the South, as 1935 opened, 
2% million spindles were at rest and perhaps will never 
operate again. 

Roughly calculating on an unweighted average one 
worker for each 60 spindles, these 1914 million spindles 
operating normally employ 325 thousand workers. On 
this same basis, the inactivity of 2% million spindles 
means the unemployment of practically 37 thousand 
persons. 


Figuring mills on an understandable basis of some 


value, we have arbitrarily used $40.00 per spindle for 
average computation, thus the cotton spinning and weav- 
ing industry of the South has a possible wealth producting 
value of 800 million dollars. This is not true, however, 


because wealth is property that produces value and the 


214 million spindles mean idle capital and possibly a 
total capital loss of 90 million dollars. 
TAXEs 


The taxes on mills in the South in 1930, according to 


a survey made, ranged from 78c per spindle in South 
Carolina to 37.7c in Alabama. The weighted average is 
a fraction less than 70c per spindle for taxable purposes 
in state and county. | 

Thus 19%4 million spindles at an average tax of 70c 
per spindle will furnish to the taxing agencies approxi- 
mately $13,650,000 per year. This is a good asset for 
the South to have when this is only considered as proper- 


ty tax and the industry has from two to ten more taxes — 
assessed against it in other ways, the sum total of which 


will run into other millions of dollars. 

Now, let us go back and pick up another angle of 
much significance. If we could assume the cotton tex- 
tile mills to be valued at 800 million dollars, and they 
could declare a dividend of 5% on its capital value, this 
would mean the distribution of 40 million dollars to the 
thousands of stockholders throughout the South. 

Again, if we will take $15.00, the average weekly wage 
of textile workers, according to a recent government re- 
port, and multiply it by the number of potential workers 
needed, we will have $15.00 multiplied by 325 thousand, 


which equals $4,875,000 per week and this multiplied by. 


50, the average number of weeks worked per year, will 
show $243,750,000.00 distributed in textile wages 
throughout the South each year. 

But 2%4 million spindles are idle and that means 37,- 
000 workers idle, and that means that this amount must 
be reduced by $27,650,000. These spindles are idle for 
various reasons and their being idle is expensive to the 
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industry and to the public, as these figures show; also, 
the 90 million dollars of potential wealth is gradually 
deteriorating along with the loss of wage earnings. 

Perhaps we should recapitulate roughly here and put 
down the following for a theoretically healthy Southern 
industry so far, as economic contributions: 


Taxes state, county and otherwise. $ 20,000,000 
Dividend for stockholders _ _ 40,000,000 
Wages for Employees. 243,750,000 

$303,750,000 


This does not take into account salaries for executives 
and office staff, nor the many hundred other outside and 
related workers. Does this figure mean anything to the 
vast array of citizens who sell commodities and services? 
Does it mean anything to the taxpayers who need help 
in carrying on the tax burdens of the state? Don’t take 
these figures as absolutely correct. They are approxi- 
mate but they tell the story of a healthy industry if the 
political and social minds of the state and nation would 
help to get it well and let it alone. This distribution of 
money touches the farmer, the merchant, the doctor, the 
preacher, in fact every vital and responsible economic 
unit of the South. 

if we could figure the millions of dollars paid in trans- 


_portation, both freight and passenger; if we could figure 


the amount paid for power and lights, regardless of 


whether it is bought or produced locally there would be 


other millions to be added. Supplies and repairs would 
add other millions. So when the dollar distribution of all 
of these items is finally summarized I think, conserva- 


tively, we could estimate it between 400 and 500 million - 


dollars. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Now let us take another tack and see if the textile 
industry of the South makes any other contributions. 

In 1928-29 the United States used 6,778,000 bales of 
cotton and the world consumption was 25,778,000 bales. 
The American crop that year was 15,226,000 bales. 

In 1934-35, the United States used 5,361,000 bales and 


the world consumption was 25,428,000 bales. The Ameri- 


can crop last year was 11,206,000 bales. Consumption 
of American cotton in the United States from 1928-29 to 
1934-35 dropped 1,417,000 bales. World consumption 
dropped only 350,000 bales. Production of American 
cotton dropped 4,020,000 bales. 

It may be a disputed question as to whether it would 
have been better for the farmers to have produced 11 
million bales at $60.00 per bale, or 15 million bales at 
$45.00 per bale. 2 

This startling statement, however, can not be chal- 
lenged. In 1931-32, exports of American cotton from 
the United States totaled 8,754,000 bales. In 1934-35, 
the exports of American cotton were 4,816,000 bales, a 
decrease of 3,938,000 bales, according to the Year Book 
of the New York Cotton Exchange. 

It may be well to stop here for a little summary. 

Spindles in the United States have been reduced 
from 36,047,367 to 29,582,594 with only 23,193,734 
operating in December 1935. | 


M 

d 

| 
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Of the 19% million spindles in the South, in December 
1935, there were 214 million idle. 


Consumption of American cotton in U.S., from 1928- 
29 to 1934-35 dropped 1,417,000 bales. 


Production of American cotton during the same period 
dropped 4,020,000 bales. Exports last year dropped ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bales. 

And yet world consumption dropped only 350,000 
bales. 


The story needs no comment. The farm program as 
it affects cotton is eventually harming the farmer and 
his best friend, the cotton textile manufacturer. Not 
only this, the imports and synthetic fibres and other 


fibres and substitutes come merrily along usurping the 


field once served by cotton manufactured domestically 
because of the artificially raised prices in a dislocated 
industry which is tied and cannot adjust itself. 


An industry with an investment in the South of nearly 

1 billion dollars that disburses a half billion dollars in 
wages and taxes and supplies, etc., and has consumed 
approximately 5 million bales or 300 million dollars worth 
of the South’s greatest agricultural crop can not be 
treated with haste, or indifference. It needs to be nur- 
tured and nursed and protected and expanded. 
- Cotton. manufacturing is not destined to remain in 
any area or to be dominated in any country.. England 
once thought no one could spin and weave except herself. 
New England thought the South had no manufacturing 
_ genius or capital and now that. the bulk of cotton manu- 
facturing in the United States is in the South, many 
think it has come to stay and they treat it in any way. 
If not treated sanely and sensibly it will move on to 
some other country or countries. 

The 2% million idle spindles in the South is an ominous 
indication. ‘The decrease of the use of American cotton 
in Great Britain and on the continent and even in 
America is an ominous indication. The expansion of the 
textile industry in other countries, particularly in South 
America and the Orient is an ominous indication. The 
rapid extension of cotton growing in foreign countries is 
a powerful threat. The rapid increase in the use of 
foreign growths is a powerful threat to the cotton grow- 
ing South. Importations of cotton goods particularly 
from Japan threaten the market situation. The figures 
for January carrying imports of cotton piece goods 
from Japan were 6,812,986 sq. yds., or double January 
_ 1935, indicating an annual importation of 80,000,000 sq. 
yds. as compared with 36,474,000 sq. yds. in 1935—and 
this is not a complete story. Science and invention are 
rapidly overcoming what were once considered insur- 
mountable handicaps in growing and manufacturing cot- 
ton. 

Agriculture and industry are not in separate com- 
partments operating independently and without influ- 
ence on each other. They are as inseparable as the 
Siamese twins and must live or die together. 

Economically, in the South, the cotton growers and 
the cotton textile manufacturers are most valuable and 
nothing must be done to either that will harm the other. 

These two economic factors are the backbone of eco- 
nomic progress in the South and they must be protected 
and preserved and promoted. 
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The loss of cotton once grown means the loss of agri- 
cultural employment; the loss of cotton once spun in the 
South means the loss of industrial employment and these 
two losses added together mean much directly in the 
economic welfare of thousands of the South’s citizens 


and indirectly it means a dectease of economic support .- 
to thousands of others. 


Cotton has a tradition of low values in its history. 
It serves a universal need and must reach all classes and 
conditions of people, hence its production and distribu- 
tion must be based on such principles that its final price 
will permit it to be accessible and purchasable in wide 
areas of low economic ability. 


Economics must be effected in technology and man- 
agement. Many mills have already effected great sav- 
ing in technology and management but these have been 
annulled in too many cases by some form of legislation 
affecting the industry either directly or indirectly. There 
are some costs that can not be reduced and many of these 
are legal mandates. 


Raw cotton and manufactured cottons must move in 
their natural economic sphere. No man is wise enough 
to attempt to place them otherwise. Maximum opera- 
tion of equipment means a lowering of production cost, 
hence lower prices to consumers. There must be a de- 
mand for production. 


So far this discussion has dealt largely with eco- 
nomics—money—material—property—income—wages — 
taxes and those measurable and tangible results that 
always attract attention first and, for sorne, they are the 
only factors that are ever considered. 


To me, there is another side to this discussion more 
romantic, more important and more significant in its © 
value to the South. It is the social value of the textile 
industry to the millions of people that it has touched. 
The making of money or the money value of an industry 
is very valuable and a necessary factor in any success- 
ful industrial undertaking but over beyond this lies the 
ever present and ever demanding’ obligation of social 
responsibility. | 

In this phase of my discussion I now want to show 
you, in some small way, how the textile industry has 
made a real social contribution to the South and has 
helped large groups of its citizens to enjoy a larger and 
fuller life who might otherwise have been denied this 
privilege. 

Now I am going back to the close of the Civil War 
for just a minute—but don’t get uneasy as I shall step 
away fast. Several years ago we had a distinguished 
gentleman to address this convention and after two 
hours he had arrived at ‘the period of Alexander the 
Great so the presiding officer had to give him the gong 
before he got to his subject. 

A rather peculiar social condition obtained at the 
close of the war. There were three rather distinct social 
classes. The plantation owners, the former slaves and 
an outer fringe of poor and distressed white people which 
the social and economic stress of the preceding period 
had, in a way, pushed back into the mountains and out 
onto the submarginal lands of no value to the better and 
more economically secure land owners. 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Some Common Problems 
Agriculture and Industry 


By J. W. Harrellson, Dean of Administration N. C. State College 


T would be difficult to select a more appropriate sub- 

ject at this time for your deliberation than the rela- 

tion of agriculture and industry. In my opinion, 
there is no group relation that will be mere far reaching 
in beneficial effect upon the social and economic orders 
of this country than an amicable relation between in- 
dustry and agriculture. 


I consider it an honor and a pleasure to take a small 
part in your program. 

Education of the right kirid will be the medium of 
better relation in agriculture and industry. Whether the 
thing which we now call education is the right and proper 
kind is also a debatable question. 

The economic and social pains experienced during the 
' period 1929-34 brought many brilliant minds of the 
country to thinking on the problem of agriculture and in- 
dustrial relations. Spasmodic efforts have been made 
from time to time in regional conferences to work out a 
coordinated program for agriculture and industry, but 
such efforts have met with little or no success. Move- 
ments of this nature always find in the membership 
certain uncompromising persons who frustrate all work- 
able plans. Often these persons are those capable of 
playing only a minor role under any conditions. 

In the report of the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture, published jointly in 1927 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, we find this statement: | 


DIFFICULTIES oF AGRICULTURE 


“Agriculture in this country appears to be subject to 
certain deep-lying ills which time alone can not safely 
be relied upon to cure but may even accentuate. There 
is evidence, for instance, real as well as money costs in 
the industry are rising; we are not keeping our old su- 
periority over competitors; that the fertility of the land 
is being impaired; that erosion is insidiously and con- 
stantly carrying away a layer or irreplaceable surface 
soil not only from hillsides but over practically the whole 
area devoted to plowed crops; that many, if not most, 


farmers are year after year failing to secure a return — 


equivalent to that which can be obtained in the city by 
workers of no great ability: that the comparative ad- 
vantage of other industries is rapidly increasing; that 
obstacles to the extension of markets for farm products 
are growing more effective; that the difficulties of im- 
proving the organizations and methods of agriculture 
are increasing; that the year by year fluctuations in 
the prices of farm commodities are growing even more 
severe and are increasing the hazard under which, the 
farmer carries on his occupation; that tenacy is inofreas- 
ing; and that the quality of the farm product is ynder- 
going a deterioration.” 


10 


This statement was made nine years ago, but appears 
to state substantially the condition of agriculture in the 
United States today. The problem of the relation be- 
tween agriculture and industry in the United States 
today demands three things: (1) An analysis to de- 
termine the nature and the causes of ills in agriculture 
and industry, (2) recommendations for a program to im- 
prove agricultural and industrial relations, and (3) put- 
ting the recommendations into operation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AN URBAN PROBLEM 


Unemployment is primarily an urban problem. Its 
abolition, however, can in the main be effected by agri- 
cultural means. ‘This is true so far as subsistence relief is 
concerned. 

Urban unemployment can be relieved = (1) keeping 
those people who are born in the rural sections of the 
country from going to industrial centers where there 
is not an urgent demand for their labor, and (2). the - 
scattering through the country of industries where the 
workers may do sufficient farming to provide much of 
the food used by their families. 

In my opinion, efforts to move unemployed who have - 
lived in cities and towns for several years out to sub- 
sistence homesteads will generally be wasted. The prob- 
lems then devolves into one of ‘keeping those born and 
reared in the rural communities from going to the towns 
and cities. This can be partly accomplished by making 
it possible for rural people to enjoy the same conveniences 
as are enjoyed by those who live in the urban centers. 
This is now possible. Modern school buildings, good 
highways, rural mail deliveries, rural power, radios and 
water supply systems now make rural life more attrac- 
tive and desirable. Next we must offer better educational 
advantages to rural boys and girls in the science of 
agriculture. On this point we have been weak. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


I was impressed by the following statement recently 
made on the subject of agricultural education: 

“Today our attention must be devoted whole-heartedly 
to building for agriculture a new philosophy of education. 
This philosophy must be so homespun and truthful that 
public opinion toward the,training of youth in the cul- 
ture and utilization of agricultural crops will be different 
than this nation has ever known. Education as en- 
couraged by our people throughout our land has given 
little to make the youth of America appreciative of our 


natural agricultural resources. The success of our nation 


has been due in a large measure to its ability to produce 
an enormous food supply. The supply produced has 
required little brain energy in comparison to what must 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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A.P.T. QUILLS FOR QUALITY FABRICS IS TRUE ECONOMY 


The making of high grade style fabrics involves three 
major factors:—high grade materials, first class equip- 
ment and skilled workmen. This quality chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link, for the failure of any one fac- 
tor cancels the strength of the other two. 


First class equipment calls for A. P. T. impregnated and 
hardened paper quills. Because they are made expressly 


for the weaving of delicate, costly fabrics, they are “the 
best for the purpose.” 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


They are economical; first because their special construc- 
tion, smooth surface and high resistance to roughening 
from wear, and to warping from exposure to conditioning, 
reduce waste, loom stops and weaving defects; second 
because they give long service; and third because in some 
eases they permit a larger shuttle supply. 


Samples and prices on request. 


_A. P. T. impregnated, tapered tubes give better results on fine 


yarns and are highly resistant to all types of conditioning. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


SPECIALIZING IN THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS OF ALL TYPES 


ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Agent; P. 0. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C, 
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Who Will Pay the 


- By Edwin Walter Kemmerer of Princeton University 


HAT I have to say this morning may be divided 
into three parts: (1) What is the bill? (2) 
How is it being financed? (3) Who will ulti- 
mately pay it? 


Wuat Is Tue Brix? 


For the four years ending June 30, 1937, the average 
annual deficit of the Federal Government is expected 
to exceed three billion dollars. During the same time our 
national debt will have increased from $23 billion to 
about $36 billion. This represents by far the highest 
rate of debt increase during these depression years shown 
by any advanced country in the world with the possible 
exception of war-ridden Italy. It will have taken place 
despite the facts that within the same period of time 
our national government taxes will have nearly doubled 
and that our industrial recovery from the pre-depres- 
sion level has been less up to the present time than that 
of 16 out of the 23 leading countries for which the 
League of Nations regularly publishes index numbers 
for industrial production. 

Between a third and a fourth of our total national in- 
come is now going into government expenditures, na- 
tional, state and local and this percentage has been grow- 
ing more rapidly in the United States during recent years 
than in any other country for which figures are avail- 
able. There is no end yet in sight. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States recently summarize the 
outlook for the next fiscal year as ‘‘(1) the largest rev- 
enue, (2) the largest expenditure, and (3) the largest 
deficit in the peace-time history of the country.” 

How Is THE Britt Betnc FINANCED? 

Our next question is: How are these huge deficits being 
financed? The answer is: Chiefly by the Government’s 
sale to the banks of its own short-time notes in ex- 
change for bank deposit credits. Interest rates on these 
notes are kept abnormally low by the Government’s 
cheap money policies which have glutted a sacred capital 
market with money and bank credit. Over half of our 
entire national debt is now owned by banks and the pro- 
portion so owned is growing rapidly. The number banks 
of the Federal Reserve System are carrying reserves over 
100 per cent in excess of legal requirements and this 
excess constitutes a potential basis for an enormous credit 
and deposit currency expansion. The banks are bor- 
rowing practically nothing from the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The velocities at which bank deposits are cir- 
culating through the medium of checks are extremely 
low, averaging only approximately half what they did at 
this season in the supposedly normal year, 1926. ‘The 
amount of slack that can be taken up in the line of money 
and deposit currency expansion is enormous. All of this 
is an overhanging threat of serious inflation. 

Wuo Wirt Pay tue Dest? 


These debts must be either paid or canceled. If they 


are paid, they must be paid out of taxes. If they are 


*Address before Annual Convention American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association at Pinehurst, 


cancelled, it will probably be through ‘some kind of in- 
flation—in other words, by paying them as many coun- 
tries of Europe paid their national debt after the World 
War by means of a cheap or practically worthless money. 


It is popularly believed that the real burden of these 
accumulated debts will be passed on by us to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. If this were true, it 
would certainly be a gross injustice to impose upon our 
children. They are likely to have enough to do to set- 
tle their own bills without being called upon to pay ours. 
It is not true, however, that one generation can pass on 
to another generation the net burden of its debt. When 
we pass a debt on to future generations, we likewise pass 
on to them the corresponding credits. The next gene- 
ration, for example, pays to itself the interest and the 
principal of the debt which this generation passes on it 
it. The government collects in taxes from the next 
generation the money with which to pay the bondhold- 
ers of the next generation the interest and principal of 
their bonds. 7 


By this it is not meant to say that extravagant gov- 
ernment expenditures in this generation cannot bring 
harm on succeeding generations. They certainly can. 
By reducing production, letting plants, machinery and 
other capital run down, and by weakening character, we 
may greatly reduce the heritage we pass on to our chil-. 
dren. Furthermore, in these and other ways we may 
very decidedly change the distribution of wealth in the 
next generation, blindly benefitting the children of some 
of us and harming the children of others. The net bur- 
den of a debt, however, cannot be passed on from one 
generation as a whole to another generation. 

We have now been drifting for several years in an in- 
flation current. Next November we are to have a 
national election and the country is entering upon what 
will probably be one of the most tense election cam- 
paigns in its history. Most government expenditures 
“have votes,” and it is with votes above everything 
else in an election year that politicians are concerned. 
The present, therefore, is a particularly difficult time for 
reducing government expenditures or equiably increasing 
taxes. In an election year the inflation current runs 
swiftly and smoothly and the red signal lights are 
dimmed. 

If we continue much longer to drift in this current 
our craft will get out of control. If it does, and if we have 
serious inflation, it will be chiefly America’s creditor 
classes that will pay the bill because the debts due them 
will be paid at par in cheap and depreciated dollars. 

The idea is popularly held that the creditors in the 
United States are mostly rich men who spend their in- 
comes in extravagant living, the so-called “bloated bond- 
holders.” There are such men, but they constitute a very 
small percentage of America’s creditor class. Our greatest 
creditors are the people who own the country’s scores 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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revent 


EILINGS AND WALLS once bright 

and white can quickly become 
dingy, dirty, yellowed light absorbers. 
The white paint covering them turns 
yellow...theydevelop “Wall Jaundice.” 


Immune to this plant-wall ‘‘disease,”’ 
Interior Barreled Sunlight remains 
white year after year. It’s made with 
‘Rice Processed” linseed oil—oil with 
the yellow color taken out. This ex- 
clusive ‘‘Rice Process’? makes possible 
the Surety given at lower right. 

Write for free brochure of complete infor - 
mation to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
5-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co. ) 


BARRELE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VIAL A contains refined linseed oil com- 
monly used in white oil paints. This yel- 
low color disappears when the oil is mixed 
with white pigments. But it is still there 

. . will appear sooner or later in the form 
of “jaundice” upon your ceilings and walls. 


VIAL B shows how the same highly re- 
fined linseed oil, as contained in vial ‘‘A,”’ 
appears after treatment by the “Rice 
Process.” It is almost pure white. This 
“Rice Processed’””’ linseed oil is the prin- 
cipal reason why Barreled Sunlight is 
whiter at the start, remains white, year 
after year, spreads and hides better, 
flows more easily. 


YOUR SURETY — We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight Gioss, the “Rice Pro- 
cess’’ White, will remain white longer than any oil-gloss paint or enamel, domestic or 
foreign, applied under the same normal service conditions and according to our specifica- 
tions. If it does not do so, we will give, free, enough Barreled Sunlight to repaint the job. 


UNLIGHT 


THE PIONEER WHITE PAINT FOR LIGHT REFLECTION! 


\ 
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Cut Repainting Costs... 
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be spent to learn, teach, discover, and utilize our most 
perpetual natural resources.” 

The prime requisites of human life are food, shelter and 
raiment, food being the one indispensable item. Whether 
the industrial plants go or stop, the workers must have 
food. Since this is true, employees will, in my opinion, 
be better citizens and more efficient workers if permitted 
to have an opportunity to become in part, at least, 
self-supporting. A man has great pride in looking at a 
well provided table when he knows that by his own 
efforts and with the help of nature he made possible 
the food on his table. 

Not all industries can be so located that the workers 
may have gardens, but most industries can. That is 
generally true in the South. Every effort should be 
made by all to help provide land for those who wish to 
cultivate a garden. This should be done for health’s 
sake. Those who become helpless through improper 
diet or other causes become the wards of the thrifty. 


“Live-AT-HoMeE”’ 

One of the most far reaching programs ever proposed 
in North Carolina was Governor Gardner’s Live-at-Home 
program. This program, if carried out, will save the 
people of this State hundreds of millions of dollars, give 
us better health, cleaner minds, and contribute more 
than any one thing to our economic independence. 

Soil erosion is, in my opinion, the major contributing 
factor to our economic ills, which after all, are basically 
agricultural. Soil erosion in America, and especially in 
the South, is today an economic calamity of castrophic 
proportions. The tiller of the soil has liquidated the 
nation’s crop-growing resources and the revenue there- 
from has migrated to urban centers. 


Sort ERosION 

The most difficult job yet undertaken by any person is 
_ that of the conservationist who is attempting to convince 
the farmer, lawyer, doctor, school teacher, manufacturer, 
and artisan that soil erosion is a sight draft, payable for 
our all, and payable in part each time it rains. We have 
done a lot of squawking of late about taxes, but the 
amount of tax money involved each year is negligible in 
comparison with the yearly timber and soil losses for the 
past fifty years. 

If you are interested in the future of America in any 
phase, take a day off and go to an area where the soil 
is gone and the red land shows. Study the people, the 
animals, the facilities of the farm homes and surround- 
ings, the churches and schools. School buildings are 
usually small and bespattered with red mud. There 
is nothing of what we call conveniences about the farm 
houses. The stock is of poor breed and little more than 
skin and bone. Even the dogs prey for a living upon the 
meagre wild life of the nearby fields and woodland. The 
people—well, they are in keeping with the setting. Sooner 
or later they will become objects of charity. They are 
now and have been objects of charity for schools and 
roads. Who has been paying and will continue to pay 
the bills? The thrifty! You can’t evade it when candi- 


business was one’s business. 
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dates for office, high and low, run on the platform of 
soaking the thrifty. They call it “soaking the rich.” 
Call it what you may, the thrifty will be soaked. 

Why was it that the soil of this great country of ours 
went down the water streams? What was everyone's 
Efforts made fifty years 
ago to protect the natural resources received the same 
ridicule accorded the person who today wishes to protect 
some of our time honored institutions. Fifty years 
ago the far seeing protectionist was undemocratic and 
wished to interfere with individual liberty and today 
there are those who would say that he believes in capital- 
ism. The noisy minority won fifty years ago, and look 
at the natural resources today. | 

When banks in small towns began to fail a few years 
ago, the public diagnosed the case as ‘“‘over lent” which 
was caused by over valuation of property on which 
loans were made. Anyway, the truth is that the farmer 
could not pay. He could not pay because the margin 
between income and production costs was too small. 
This in my opinion, is nearer the point than the claim 
that farm income is or was too low. The margin be- 
tween income and production cost on the farm will be 
low until the yield per acre is increased. 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Louis J. Taber, Master of the National Grange, offers 
the following on the problem of improving agricultural 
and industrial relations: 

“The scientists and the industrial leader can render 
outstanding service in broadening the uses of products 
grown on the farms of the United States. This service 
can be developed along four distinct lines: | 

“Ist. To find new industrial uses for products now 
grown on. our farms, with special emphasis to additional 
uses for such great basic crops as cotton, tobacco, wheat, 
corn, oils, and fats, slash pine, forest products, etc. 

“2nd. To find new plants that can be successfully 
grown in this country to take the place of imported 
products. 

“3rd. To expand the non-food uses of our present and 
potential agricultural productions. | 

“4th. To develop additional American-produced raw 
materials for industry and commerce to the end that 
cooperation, understanding, and team work may be de- 
veloped between agriculture, industry and science— 
America’s greatest economic trinity. 

The Chemical Foundation is interested in the topic 
of our discussion here this. afternoon. The Foundation 
is thinking along the line of more diversified uses for farm 
products. Progress in this direction means an increasing 
purchasing power—the dream of every industrialist. 

The land owners of America have at their disposal 
more power than the industrialists and they do not — 
have to pay so many ‘cents per kilowatt hour for it. The 
sun pours down upon the land about four hundred horse- 
power per acre. A small fraction of one per cent of 
this energy is consumed by plant life. Only through 
scientific research will it be possible to increase the use 


of the sun’s energy. 


The sun is wasting its four hundred horsepower of 
energy per acre on millions of acres of eroded lands 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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' These cots have been running in a 
prominent New England mill spinning 


END 
VIEW 


AND SHOULD RUN FOR AT 
LEAST 20,000 HOURS MORE 


30’s yarn from 1 1/32” American cotton 


with a twist multiplier of 4.92 and a 
front roll speed of 107 revolutions per 
minute. | 


After 5400 hours of operation, microm- 
eter measurement showed a wear of .008 
inch. The rolls were then ground down 
24/1000 of an inch—the equivalent of 
16,200 additional hours. 


They are still running today, having had 
one additional buffing, and the total 
operating time, according to last reports. 
was the equivalent of 25,220 hours. 
Furthermore they appear to be good for 
at least 20,000 hours more. 


As to quality, breaking tests after 20,- 
000 hours revealed a yarn far superior 
to that produced with any other roll 
covering. 


Are YOU getting 20,000 to 40,000 hours 
out of YOUR roll covering, and a supe- 
rior yarn as well? 
investigate Everlastic. 


Everlastic is a synthetic rubber product 


If not, you should © 


PERFECTED after many years of co- 
operative research with E. I. Dupont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., and Manhattan Raybes- 
tos Co., and after 3 years of practical 
testing in many well known mills. Lab- 
oratory control methods of manufacture 
assure uniformity and dependability. 


Circular TB, giving the COMPLL‘tE 
story of its achievements, is yours on 
request, to— 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Lib. 6700 


AGENTS SELLING ONLY TO MILLS WITH GRIND- 
ING EQUIPMENT:—J. Bradford Hodges, 161 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (in Georgia only); Greenville 


C.; and Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro, . (Ala., W. Va.; 
Tenn., N. C., and 8. C.); Textile Roll & Cot Co., 
Dallas, Tex. (La., Tex., Miss., Okla., and Ark.) 


Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 


AGENTS SELLING TO MILLS WITHOUT GRINDING 
EQUIPMENT:—O. B. Wetherell & Son Co., Fall River, 
Mass.: William R. West, New Bedford, Mass.; Berk- 
shire Roller Coy. Co., North Adams, Mass.; Howland- 
Bridge Co., Inc., Chester, Pa.: Stewart Roller Shop, 
Laurinburg, N..C.;: Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 

C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Buriington, N. C.; 
, LaGrange, Ga.; Dixie 
Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, 


Gs 

Textile Roll Covering Works 
Roll & Cot Co., 
Albemarle, N. 


Cc. 


COTS 


QUALITY + EXTREME DURABILITY RESILIENCY 


1. Oil proof. 2. Unattected by changes in temperature. 
times the life of leather covering. 
oxidizing. 


3. Four times the life of cork cots. “4. Six to sixteen 
5. Superior drawing surface produces stronger and more even yarn. 6. Non- 
7. Very resilient. Will not flute or flatten, 8. Resiliency can be regulated, permitting less top weight. 
This means a better yarn, longer life of roll covers and savings in oil and power. 9. Can be rebutted repeatedly without 
loss in drawing quality or cushion. 10. Total direct savings of 50 to 75 percent over cork or leather usually possible. 
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Resolutions Adopted by American 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HE resolutions adopted at the convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
Pinehurst are given below. In addition to those 
appearing in full, the Association also passed resolutions 


of regret at the death of a number of its members during — 


the past year, a resolution in honor of the memory of W. 
E. Beattie, a former president of the Association who died 
in July 1935 and the usual resolution of appreciation to 
those taking part in the program. 


Sett Cotton AT Net WEIGHT 


Whereas, The wrapping of twelve million of bales of 
cotton requires annually seventy-five million yards of 
bagging, and 

Whereas, The wrapping now used for this purpose is 
jute, and 

Whereas, If our cotton were wrapped in cotton bagging 
it would require eighty-five million pounds of cotton 
bagging annually, and 

Whereas, If our cotton were sold net weight it would 
facilitate such a use of cotton bagging, thereby providing 
a new use for cotton, and increased work for cotton spin- 
ners, now 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Congress be requested to take necessary 
steps that our cotton may be sold net weight. 


Urcrinc GOVERNMENT TO SEEK NEw AND INCREASED 
ror Corton 

Whereas, The growing and spinning of cotton is one of 
the most important businesses in our country, and 

Whereas, The cotton interests directly, and all of us 
indirectly, are tremendously concerned in not only main- 
taining our present business but expanding it by search- 
ing for new uses, and 

Whereas, Our industry in groups, and collectively, is 


devoting our talent and much of our money for research 
work, and 


- Whereas, All such efforts at best are inadequate, now 
Therefore, be it resolved, That we commend the efforts 
of the Cotton Textile Institute in its promotion of new 
uses of cotton, with particular reference to its accomplish- 
ments in demonstrating the practical value of cotton cloth 
as a road building material. 


CoTrton Imports 


Whereas; Imports from Japan of cotton goods, both 
woven and knitted, are showing tremendous increases, 
and 

Whereas, These imports are made largely from Indian 
cotton and under conditions of long hours, low wages, 
and depreciated currencies, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we again express to 
President Roosevelt our tremendous concern in this mat- 
ter and offer every facility at our command in order that 


corrective measures be taken with the least possible de- 
lay. 
TARIFF ON JUTE 
Whereas, Jute and sisal have always been competitive 
with our cotton, and 
Whereas, Both these products are grown and manu- 
factured in low wage countries, now 
Therefore, be it resolved, That an equalizing tariff be 


placed upon all jute and jute products and sisal coming 
into this country. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


Whereas, Wide publicity has been given to certain 
reports that important portions of the textile industry 
favor the so-called Ellenbogen strait-jacket of direct 
Government regulation, and 

Whereas, these reports apparently emanate for the most 
part from an organization which is wholly outside the 
cotton textile industry and whose all embracing title 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Group of officers ~ American Cotton Manufacturers’ -Association—Left to Right—W.M. McLaurine, Secretary; 


R. E. Henry, irst- Vice-President ; 


Donald Comer, President; 


Harvey W. Moore, Board Member, and 


Thomas H..- Webb, Retiring President. 
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It’s 


for the 
Textile 
Industry 


Cut-away section of motor showing internal 
construction. Note large, smooth, unrestricted 
air passages for thorough ventilation. 


E Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor is not a makeshift. It's not merely 
a standard motor that has been adapted to the Textile Industry. It is a 
motor—and the only one on the market—that has been specifically mapas : 
and built to meet the specific needs of the Textile Industry. 

Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors have big, unrestricted air passages 
and glass-smooth inside surfaces to which lint and dust cannot adhere; all 
working parts are positively dust-sealed. 

This motor actually arid thoroughly cleans itself —thus overheating is elim- 
inated and maintenance costs are reduced to an astonishing degree. 


Four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 H.P. Standard N.E. M. A. mounting dimensions. 
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New Uses for Cotton 


Promoted by Institute 


By C. K. Everett, Manager, New Uses Section, 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 


T has been said of the cotton textile industry that 
it is production-minded to the exclusion of an effective 
interest in the promotion of its products. 

The assertion is belied, not only by what we know to 
be the record, but by the very fact that at a moment 
when grave pepblbais~-ineer taxes, prospective regulatory 
legislation and. a ‘host. of “other” irritarits—weigh heavily 
on your minds, you #ive. me a place and time on your 
agenda to describe some recent activities of the Institute's 
New Uses Section. 


Reverting briefly and admitting for. the oe of argu- 


ment that a large part of the mdustry may be'predtiction- 


minded as distinguished from pftomotion-minded, I have 


no quarrel with the former philosophy: ‘The objective 
in both cases is maximum restilts aftained:at lowest, 


possible cdsts. Apply that t test to activities. of the New 
Uses Section ‘of ‘the: will gladly leave the 
verdict’ to the niest ion- “mifided executive in the 


indusry. 


Saying that, I have.in mind Neticulurly two important 
projects engagihg our: principal interest. at the present. 


Naturally, one of Cotton Week which, 


I am happy to report,.is certain to assume unprecedented 
proportions this yéat.» Eve¥y advice to the Institute, 
from widely scattered centers and varied interests, re- 
flects new heights of enthusiasm and the universal con- 
fidence that cottons mean profit this year is evidenced 
by the scope of the preparations, even by only indirectly 
affected interests, to participate. 

We can take the word of some of the keenest merchan- 
disers in the country for the fact that the later date for 
National Cotton Week this year, June 1 to June 6, was 
a truly inspired selection which, indeed, has won the al- 
most unanimous approval of retailers everywhere. That 
particular week has definite and important advantages 


Obviously, of course, it is timed to take full advantage - 
of the ideal “cotton weather” usually prevelent through. 


out the country in early June. 


It justifies intensive promotion of cottons, particularly 
apparel fabrics and items, when the comfort of cottons 
is most appealing. 

It provides the needed impetus to prolong the cotton 
selling season through June and July, and thereby 
makes unnecessary premature price-cutting which, in the 
past, shortened the profitable selling of regular goods 
at regular prices. | 

Equally important, the nation-wide emphasis on cottons 
will be in full swing when payment of the Veterans’ Bonus 
releases a tremendous new volume of spending power in 
all sections of the country. 

Thus rapidly sketching the significance of Cotton week 
this year to retailers, I am reminded that mill executives 
frequently ask, “What can I get out of National Cotton 
Week?” 

I believe that the concentration, effected through Na- 
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tional Cotton Week, of the country’s advertising, mer- 
chandising and display resources on cotton goods offers 
definite possibilities to every mill in the industry. Of 
course, it is difficult to identify tangible benefits derived 
by individual mills, particularly in the case of mills with- 
out direct consumer contacts. But it must be conceded 


- that any activity which stirs increased consumption of 
© e@otton goods in a wide variety of constructions must 


inevitably benefit all mills, just as the rock tossed into 
the center stirs waves which break on the fartherest 
edge of the pool. 

Most of you are familiar with the experience ,to men- 
tion one of several outstanding instances, of Cannon Mills 
which annoufcéd that during National Cotton Week last 


year more tha 1,000 retail store windows displayed 
Cannon products tied in with feature treatment of the - 


same products in store newspaper advertising. 


‘Fhe very nature of their operations precludes many 
mills from obtaining such direct benefits, but I wonder 
if they are doing all they can do to insure some benefits 
for themselves from National Cotton Week. In the last 
analysis, what the average mill gets out of National Cot- 
ton Week depends on what that mill individually puts 
into it, If the mill is not cooperating closely with the 
converter and encouraging the latter to bring pressure 
on the retailer in behalf of cottons, the mill is ignoring 
a real opportunity. And the converters generally are 
now wide awake to the possibilities of National Cotton 
Week. One of this year’s most welcome recruits to the 
program was the Textile Fabrice Association which, in 
a general letter, urged retailers to lay early plans for 
participation in the event. 


Even in the case of mills whose products enter wholly 
or largely into industrial uses, there must be some in- 
direct benefits from the vigorous promotion of consumer 
fabrics. I believe it can be argued soundly that an un- 
usual or abnormal demand for consumer fabrics must 
inevitably result in a better situation for the producers 
of industrial fabrics, if for no other reason than that 
it eliminates the temptation of consumer fabric mills to 
enter the industrial field. 

I think Dr. Murchison summed it all up a few days 
ago when, speaking to a group of mill executives, he said: 

“Frankly, I don’t think we fully appreciate the tre- 
mendous asset the cotton industry has in National Cotton 
Week. There is nothing else like it or even approaching 
it on the trade calendar. I don’t know of another pro- 
motional event that so challenges the merchandising 
imagination of the country as to enlist the enthusiastic 
cooperation, such as is assured this year, of more than 
40,000 retailers, bie and little, throughout the country, 
combining their selling forces, advertising programs and 
resident buying offices in a mighty drive for cottons. 

“The vast armv includes the great chain store and mail 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THAN SOLD 


is made from the highest grade vegetable and animal waxes ...emulsifies readily in water and produces 
a stable white emulsion. It is ideal for light weight silk and rayon fabrics...and for cotton and rayon 
mixtures where added weight is desired. Let us prove to you that MEL-O-TEX will help you produce 


smooth, richly finished materials that are “no sooner touched than sold.” 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 301 


MICAL CORPORATION 


EAST SEVENTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C 


| NO SOONER TOUCHED | 
| 
ait f 3 
é 
j ; 
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| ~ \ 
j Some fabrics have the magic selling touch. 
g 
f ual lo feel them is to know they possess true 
_ | quality. Smooth, lustrous, soft to the hand. 
4 
they have irresistible finish appeal. \n this 
| _——S class are fabrics finished with MEL-O-TEX 
| —a wax type softener specially developed | 
| by Cyanamid textile chemists. 
4 | 


Relation Wages Selling Price 


By Robert R. West 


President Riverside 


HE historical events leading to the establishment 


of the Cotton Textile Industry of the South, in its 

present position of commanding importance in tex- 
tile manufacturing, need no recital at this time. The 
economic implications, however, merit some attention. 
The decade preceding .1933 was distinguished, among 
other things, by the outstanding increase of cotton textile 
manufacturing in the South. On the whole, this growth 
ran counter to the general industrial tendency. During 
these ten years the total pounds of cotton cloth woven in 
the United States declined from 2,200,000,000 pounds to 
2,124,000,000 pounds, and in square yards the reduction 
was from 8,264,000,000 to 8,089,000,000. During the 
same ten years exports of cotton cloth fell from 465,000,- 
000 square yards to 300,000,000 square yards. All told, 
the value of cotton goods, as related to all manufactured 
products of the United States, fell from 3.1% to 2:7%. 
The textile operations in the South were not in sympathy 
with these declines. On the contrary, spindles in place 
increased from 17,200,000 to 19,300,000, and those active 
from 17,000,000 to 18,500,000. Whereas, in 1923 that 
part of the Cotton Textile Industry in the South account- 
ed for 45% of the total active spindles, in 1933 the per- 
centage amounted to 67%. The same increase is to be 
noticed in the spindle hours run, the percentage rising 
from 56% to 74% of total cotton textile operations. The 
Southern mills consumed in 1923 approximately 3,900,- 
000 bales of cotton. This consumption rose to 5,500,000 
in 1928, and in 1933 amounted to 4,500,000 bales. In 
1923 we manufactured 61% of the total poundage of 
woven goods. The share we took in 1933 was 80%. This 
increase involved an actual increase from 1 1-3 billion 
pounds to 1% billion pounds. In square yards manufac- 
tured, the proportion of production by the South rose 
from 58% in 1923, to 78% in 1933, involving a gain in 
production of 1,500,000,000 square yards. Also, in the 
value of cotton goods woven, the percentage in the South 
rose from 51% to 70% of the total during these ten 
years. Wage earners given employment numbered 219,- 
000, or 46% of the total for the Cotton Textile Industry 
in 1923, in 1933 the number employed amounted to 257,- 
000, or 68% of the total. Every index serves to show 
that during the decade of from 1923 to 1933 the cotton 
mills of the South assumed the leadership of the produc- 
tion of cotton textiles. This ascendency was not attained 
without incurring difficulties. Mill margins declined 
seriously during the period. One estimate puts mill mar- 
gins, exclusive of labor and raw materials, at approxi- 
mately 125% in 1925, using the two years, 1927 to 1929, 
as a base of 100%. ‘The same estimate gives as mill 
margins in 1933, using the same base, 6232%, or a 
decline in available margin of 50%. Another estimate 
gives as available margin, including labor, in 1925, at 


*Address before Annual Convention American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association at Pinehurst. 
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13.2c per pound on 14 standard constructions, and on the 
same constructions, after eliminating processing taxes 
and N. R. A. costs, a margin of 7.26c in 1934, The re- 
duction involved in this estimate is 45%. This decline 
in available margins for expense and profit was reflected 
by a reduction in the share value of representative South- 
ern mill stocks of $144.00 per share in 1923 to $71.00 per 
share in 1930, most of which reduction occurred before 
November, 1929. As may be noted, this loss in share 
value, approximating 50%, corresponds quite closely to 
the reduction in margins mentioned above. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue reports show that in eight of those 
ten years, four years showed a loss in the operation of 
the industry and four years showed a profit; the loss, 
however, exceeding the profit by $100,000,000, or approx- 
imately $5.00 per active spindle. During the ten years, 
from 1923 to 1933, hourly wages in the Cotton Textile 
Industry fell some 37%; the cost of living fell approxi- 
mately 23%, and the prices of manufactured articles, 
taken as a whole, fell 27%, while the manufacturing mar- 
gins on cotton textile products fell 50% or more. The 
figures given above may be boiled down to this. During 
the ten-year period of 1923 to 1933, Southern textile 
manufacturers gained the ascendency in the manufacture 
of cotton goods in this country, and in so doing sacrificed 
50% of their margin above raw material costs from which 
to pay their labor, expense, plant depreciation and return | 
on the investment. That is to say, a 30% increase in 
production with a 30% decrease in earning on the part of 
labor was accompanied by a 50% decrease in mill mar- 
gin. The decrease in margins, therefore, was wholly out 
of proportion to the other factors. The increaséd pro- 
duction of goods, on the part of Southern textile mills, in 
the face of a decreasing off-take on the part of the-public, 
as indicated by the statistics given, made it impossible to 
support a price structure other than one which resulted in 
great losses. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the inordinate price fluctuations causing this decrease 
in margins, were not due to the necessities of distributors 
or consumers of textile goods; they were brought about 
by the hazards of buying goods, ‘the price of which was 
subject to periodic accumulations of burdensome stocks 
of staple merchandise, inadequately financed, which 
jeopardized the holdings of mills, distributors, cutters 
and retailers alike. This state of affairs was given recog- 
nition at the Annual Convention of this Association held 
in the Spring of 1933, when Mr. B. B. Gossett, in his 
presidential address, declared: “It must be evident to all 
that there is something about our present system that is 
fundamentally wrong—something that is dissipating our 
energies and bleeding our plants to death. Some seem to 
feel that because we have the potential capacity for pro- 
duction in excess of normal consumption we should turn 
out every pound that: we can produce, regardless of the 
consequences. If this is the case, it seems to me that we 
(Continued on Page 24) 


INCREASE OUTPUT 
IMPROVE QUALITY 


General view of cotton-prepuratory machinery 4 
with G-E automatic control 


Lower cost, faster production, and a better-quality 
product are made possible by automatic control on 
this one-process picker operated by G-E motors 
and control 


HE automatic system of control for cleaning 


and blending: 


1. Cuts costs per pound by minimizing waste, and 
by maintaining constant level and constant pressure 
in reserve chambers. Less power is required because 
the automatic system does away with many of the 
cumbersome parts on ordinary cleaning and blend- 
ing systems and therefore saves on ite costs for 
the entire process. 


2. Increases output both by making possible 
higher operating speed through increased smooth- 
ness and uniformity; and by avoiding time out. 
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matic Control for 


3. Improves quality by accuracy of control 
and proper synchronization of each step. Operators 
report exceptionally uniform laps and almost per- 
fect yard-for-yard weighings when using the auto- 
matic system. | 


This practical, efficient system, utilizing limit 
switches and solenoids to tie in the various parts of 
the feeder operations, has been made possible largely 
by the co-operation of General Electric application 
engineers with textile-machinery manufacturers. It 
will pay you to specify General Electric equipment. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


080-79 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Using G-E Auto- 4 
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New Uses for Cotton Promoted By 
Institute 


(Continued from Page 18) 


order organiations; the leading manufacturers of soap 
and soap products with their untold thousands of co- 
operating retail distributors; washing machine manufac- 
turers and their thousands of retail dealers; commercial 
laundries; commercial pattern companies; railroads; 
hotels; and a host of others. 


“To complete this brief glimpse of ‘the momentum 
building up behind National Cotton Week is the power 
of the radio and the movies, every woman’s magazine of 
recognized class or mass appeal and the always generous 
cooperation of newspapers from one end of the country 
to the other. 


“Some of the recent high-spot developments must. con- 


vince even the most confirmed skeptic of the truly: 
It 


national significance of National Cotton Week. 
be more than ‘just another week’ when such an ofgani- 
zation as F. W. Woolworth Company, with its 1,900 
stores, after four years on the sidelines, goes lock, ‘stock 
and barrel in cooperation this year, or, to cite another 


example, when an organization such as National Indus- 


trial Retail Stores, with 4,100 units principally in manu- 
facturing and mining communities, enlist in the effort. 
On another front we have the innumerable retail grocers 
of the country mobilized. in behalf of cottons through 
the codperation of such soap products manufacturers as 
Procter and Gamble, and Lever Brothérs, whose nation- 
wide newspaper and radio advertising programs as well as 
their retail display material will be ‘tied-in -with National 
Cotton Week. ~Many hundreds of thousands of leaflets, 
pamphlets or booklets, stressing the all-purpose. prac- 
ticability and economy of cottons, will reach housewives 
everywhere in their laundry-bundles. -Washing machine 
and sewing machine dealers everywhere will have special 
Cotton Week display windows and will cooperate in the 
arrangement of similar windows in local department 
stores. I could go on indefinitely with a recital of the 
preparations now under way to center the consumer’s 
attention on cotton. sere 


“Tn all of this, of course, the Institute, as the sponsor 
of National Cotton Week, has played a major role, not 
only as a coordinating agency and a clearing house, but 
in the preparation and distribution of a vast amount of 
material for the guidance of participants. In addition to 
the official poster, now familiar to all of you, one of the 
Institute’s outstanding contributions to this year’s event 
it its ‘Idea Book’ which, with practical and workable 
suggestions on how to get the most out of Cotton Week, 
has been mailed to 10,000 retailers, 


“And National Cotton Week, it should be emphasized, 
is only one, although the most spectacular, of the many 
continuing activities of the Institute to stimulate an in- 
creased consumption of cotton goods.”’ 

I would be remiss if I did not acknowledge the splendid 
and valuable cooperation given the National Cotton Week 
program by the trade in all of the various fields. The 
recognition and sustained cooperation which is given the 
event annually by a list of publications and papers far 
too long to enumerate, is a contribution which cannot be 
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measured. LEditorially, pictorially and by the devotion 
of whole special sections, they have hammered home to 
every branch of the industry and trade the profit poten- 
tialities of National Cotton Week. Typical of their in- 
terest is the April issue of the Dry Goods Journal—the 
outstanding trade paper of department store merchandis- 
ing, sales promotion and display executives—which in- 
cludes a special 32-page section featuring recommended | 
ideas and suggestions for profitable participation in Na- 
tional Cotton Week. 

That brings me to the other side of the picture and I 
trust that in speaking frankly now I am not taking 
undue advantage of the privilege given me to appear here. 
What we have been able to. do with National Cotton 
Week. and other New. Uses activities this year has been 
done with an expenditure of about 25 per cent of what 


“ywas available for promotion in 1935. As you know, these 


activities are financed. by subscription and the scope of 
those activities is, obviously, limited by the willingness 


»-to»contribute of individuals who-feel they benfit directly 


or indirectly. I am not here appealing for subscriptions 
but I amasking you to look this issue squarely in the face. 

‘Here we aré—the cotton industry—by dint of prodig- 
ious effott outstripping évery other contender in the race 
for popular favor. “We're miles out in front of the field. 
We have succeeded in’ obtaining the activé: cooperation 
of évery,; element’ that could have any, even remote, in- 
terest. 

Our methods have been proved right mot only by our 
achievement but by the fact that competitors and other 
industries have patterned their efforts after ours. So 
long as they merely flafter.us by imitation we need not 
worry... But, we are in a ‘race for a paft-of the consumer's 
dollar—a never-ending Marathon. We can, of course, 
sit down and relax, rest on our laurels for the moment— 
so we may think. Be assured, however, that the competi- 
tor who, adopting our method today, catches up with us, 
will set the pace thereafter—and over an up-hill course. 

We have agreed, I hope, that, production-minded or 
promotion-minded, the common objective is maximum 
results at lowest possible costs. Be as practical as you 
wish and you cannot escape the conclusion that “we 
get so much for so little” and that conclusion is echoed 
by every publisher, retailer and advertising or publicity 
expert with whom I have had any contact. 

Of course, it can be said we are dealing with cotton, 
a basic commodity, and cotton goods, vital necessities. 
And it is true. Nevertheless, we have active competition, 
we have to keep pushing to reach the consuming public. 
And remember, ours is not an industry, for example, 
like the automobile industry, where every manufacturer 
buys space in practically every newspaper and magazine 
in the country. ‘Take that initial incentive for cooperation 
and follow it down through the various channels and then 
contrast it with what the cotton industry gets through 
Institute promotional activity for a relatively insignifi- 
cant outlay. 

Within the last few weeks you have heard that the 
Department of Agriculture allocated $1,300,000 for a 
nation-wide demonstration of the practicability of cotton 
as a highway construction material. I went, a few days 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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HE former yields bright, bluish shades 
Se scarlet, while the latter produces a 
a full, bluish red. Both dyestuffs possess 
a generally fine dyeing qualities for light 
it and heavy shades, and are of high tincto- 


rial value. They exhaust satisfactorily, are 


; | readily dispersible, and penetrate well. 


q Both are suitable for application on all 
acetate fabrics and have very good fast- 
4 | a ness toward most color-destroying influ- 
om | ences, including bleaching, hot pressing, 
iets scrooping, steaming, washing at 120° F. 
ede . These two dyes can be used either alone 
tie or as shading colors, and are also of in- 
terest for discharge printing. 
They are carefully controlled chemi- 
cally, so that good results can be de- 
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the noxt spindles 


At the present rate, it will only take until next. December to add 500,000 more spindles to the long roll of 
Saco-Lowell Roth installations of Better Draft Spinning. Will your mill share in the savings these half- 


million spindles will earn ...or will your competitors, helped by the cost-cutting advantages of Saco- : 
Lowell Roth Better Drafting, step out ahead? | 


Today, more than 15% of all active spindles in the United States and far more than 50% of all long draft 
spinning are Saco-Lowell . . . because: the return on the investment is often as much as 33 1/3%...and the 
quality of the spun yarn is high. Below are two short _ 
stories about representative mills (names on request) 
showing “cost” and “quality” results from Saco-Lowell 
Roth Better Drafting. 


Only Saco-Lowell Roth has these three essentials for Better Drafting 


SHORT STORY 1: “$7,400.00” 


Mill manufacturers 26’s warp yarn. .. Installed 13,608 spindles 
Saco-Lowell Roth Better Drafting. . . Eliminated 1,880 roving 
spindles because of increased spinning draft. . . Saved $7,400.00 
a year, including $600.00 power saving. 


SHORT STORY 2: “60,000 MORE” 


Mill manufactures filling yarns, 13’s to 41’s, spinning from single 
roving with a 3.60 twist multiplier... Installed 40 frames Saco- 
~ Lowell Roth Better Drafting. 


Range of Work : 
Yarn No. Cotton Staple Roving in Creel Figured Draft 


13 7/8"- 15/16" 85 15.29 
28 15/16" 1.75 16.00 
41 1”-1 1/16" 25 20.00 


Frames now running with low number of ends down. 


On 41’s for example: using 1” cotton, 20 per 1,000 : 
spindles per hour; 1 1/16” cotton: 9.72 ends down. Send for 


Eliminated: fourth process of 7 x 3 roving entirely; 
also a number of slubber and intermediate spindles 
because of running much coarser roving. 


Climax: mill ordered 60,000 additional spindles. 
SACO-LOWELL ROTH BETTER DRAFTING 
3 Million Spindles Today 


Saco-Lowell Roth Better Drafting Is the Only Answer to Better 
Yarns at Lower Cost. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me catalog on Saco-Lowell Rot’ 
Better Drafting. 


Name 
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«e+ RAYON NOW TAKES FIRST PLACE IN MANY FASHION 
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PROMOTIONS AND RANKS A GOOD THIRD IN TOTAL VOLUME 


Because rayon is so versatile, many of the highest style fabrics as well as staples are constructed of rayon... the fifth 


fiber. There is no one price range into which rayon fabrics fall... the price depends, as in the case of any fabric, upon 


the construction, design and finish of the cloth. That is why you find rayon in the popular ranges— where it gives excel- 
lent value for the price and in the higher brackets—where the construction of the cloth, the beauty of finish and the 
ENMA intricacy 0 f the design make fabrics of exceptional beauty. ¢ Illustrated are dresses m three quality fabrics woven with 


Enka rayon which exemplify what fine mills can achieve in rayon. These same luxurious, high style fabrics are also avail- 


able by-the-yard at fine piece goods counters. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. * PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK + 


. 


Dress by DAVID CRYSTAL Dress by CHAS. ARMOUR Dress by JOS. HALPERT 
in Dashenka by Stehli Silk Mills in Crepe Swav by Jacobson-Son, Inc. in Wanenka by Wahnetah Silk Mills 
ea Retailing at $39.50 Retailing at $35.00 


Retailing at $29.50 
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Relation of Wage Scales To Selling Prices 


(Continued from Page 20) 


stand indicted before the world for a type of incompe- 
tence that will deserve its fate.” President Gossett went 
on to say: “Gentlemen, the handwriting is on the wall. 
The hour has struck. Therefore, in the existing crisis, 
the textile industry more than ever before faces the posi- 
tive need of sustained co-operation. Our problems, 
although great and numerous, can be solved if we once 
resolve upon a determined, courageous and intelligent 
attack.” 


It cannot be said that the unhappy condition referred 
to was due to an inadequate manufacturing technique, 
for the decade under consideration was part of that 
twenty-five-year period which witnessed a tremendous 
advance in machine equipment and labor utility as evi- 
denced by a recent study indicating a 50% increase in 
productivity per employee hour in the print cloth man- 
ufacture; and a 90% increase in the manufacture of 
lawns. It is apparent that economies in textile manufac- 
ture, brought about by improved machinery and more 
effective utilization of ‘labor, have been passed on in 
large measure to the consuming public. This is substan- 
tiated by the recent reports of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission showing that in 1933, 1934, and the first half of 
1935, a large portion of the Cotton Textile Industry 
operated at unsatisfactory returns, and, in many cases, 
at actual operating losses in spite of an enormous ‘volume 
of business. 


A candid analysis of the situation which is familiar. to 
all discloses that the disproportionate decline in mill mar- 
gins was due to two factors—namely, the ever-present 
potential capacity and inclination of the industry to pro- 
duce goods in excess to current demand, and, secondly, 
the ever-present opportunity for individual producers to 
manipulate their wage scales, enabling them in fact or in 
hope, to undersell the market.. These two factors nullified 
the opportunity of the Southern Textile Industry to reap 
the rewards which should have come from gaining ascen- 
dency in the cotton textile field. It must be said that 
these two factors remain with us and cry aloud for ra- 
tional handling. 


We are discussing the social value of the Textile In- 
dustry to the South. It is ‘clear that any industry to be 
of social value must not only be solvent but. be conducted 


in such a way that its continued solvency is reasonably 


secure. Solvency is maintained with difficulty in the face 
of over-production of goods, dominated in price by great 
speculative factors. One such factor is provided by wage 
schedules subject to the caprice of the individual manu- 
facturer. 

With this in mind, may I draw your attention to the 
influence of textile wages on the price structure of the 
Cotton Textile Industry and its problem of excess capac- 
ity? ‘Textile wages, of course, have their roots in farm 
income. The historical relationship between these two is 
easily traced. Dr. Clarence Heer, in his study of “In- 
come and ‘Wages: int the South,” published in 1930, and 
covering the period ip to 1927, sets forth an agricultural 
gross income per’ ddult male worker of approximately 
50% of the income derived by a similar group from the 
rest of the country. He cites the census average wage of 
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factory workers as amounting to about 60% of wages 
paid in the rest of the country. This is attributed to a 
combination of a lower basic wage—and a concentration 
of industrial employment in low yield industries, such as 
textiles and lumbering. As might be expected, quite a 
variance in these percentages is noted in the cases of 
unskilled, skilled and highly skilled classifications; vary- 
ing from around 50%, in the case of common labor, up to 
90% in highly skilled workers. This disparity in wages 
was not confined to agricultural and factory workers in 
the South. Public school teachers, for instance, received 
approximately 68% of the remuneration received else- 
where, and clerical workers, clergymen and college pro- 
fessors serve the South for a less return than prevails else- 
where. According to Dr. Heer’s study, and I now quote: 
“So great a disparity in money income must necessarily 
carry with it a significant difference in real income in a 
country as closely integrated economically, as is the 
United States, in which a large proportion of the necessi- 
ties and satisfactions of life are supplied by organizations 


which operate on a national scale.” The disparity re- 


‘ferred to is reflected in the facts that today the Southern 


States, with approximately 25% of the population of the 
United States, own 6% of the savings deposits and 14% 
of life insurance coverage, and have to pay for an adverse 
balance of trade, estimated at $1,000,000,000 per year. 
In textile manufacturing. labor costs, as you all are 
aware, amount to from 20% to 40% of the total cost of 
manufacturing, depending, of course, upon the type of 
goods being manufactured. Exclusive of raw materials, 
this is the largest item of cost. Wages affect the price 
structure of the industry in two ways. First, if the way 
is opened for progressive reductions in wages, confidence 
in prices for forward business is undermined; and, second, » 
the fact of low wages, causing cotton textile workers as a 
whole to live closely to their weekly income, encourages 
continuous production, to provide continuous employ- 
ment, regardless of the market demands for the produc- 
tion. It can be seen that these two factors, operating in 
an industry where the available capacity for production 
far exceeds the current off-take, are significant influences 
in the price structure, particularly in view of the fact that 
there are so many producing units having insufficient 
financial resources to permit their withholding from the 
market over-produced merchandise. The scarcity of - 
capital and available management which formerly moder-. 
ated the expansion of the Textile Industry no longer ob- 
tains. Both can be secured readily. There exists, also, 
a large supply of labor, most of it now engaged in share 
crop farming, if engaged at all; most of it unskilled in 
industrial operation but possessing the aptitude for rea- 
sonably quick and satisfactory training. Employment in 
textile mills offers a haven from the vagaries of erratic 
farm cash income. Consequently, people subject to these 
vagaries seek the opportunity of industrial employment. 
Their number offers a two-fold hazard to the stability of 
the industry. In the first place, such a labor supply 
makes possible a degree of operation of productive ma- 
chinery wholly uncalled for by market demands. In the 
second place, their desire for cash income jeopardizes the 
income. of those already at work. To permit the wages at 
which they welcome work to govern the entire wage 
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Soaking Bleaching Lubricating 
Degumming Dyeing Scouring 
Finishing Finishing Fulling 


Are you struggling with a processing job... are 


you searching for a formula that is effective, safe 
and profitable? .. . Then, let. our Technicians 
throw the light of Laurel experience on it. 
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Which process 15 bothering you! 


l_aurel Soap Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet & Sons 


Established 1909 


RAYON— 
Soaking 
Dyeing 
Finishing 


ing the right answers in our Laboratory ... we 


have developed a product fer every processing ee 


need. And, we'll éladly help you. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Paterson, N, J. 
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Report the Traffic Committee 


By Carl R. Cunningham, Traffic Manager 


states is vitally affected by the extent to which 

there may be a complete and normal development 
of all of the resources in this section. Cotton is the prin- 
cipal product of the South and it is very important to 
the normal and proper development of the southern states 
that the industries engage in the processing and manu- 
facture of cotton be maintained within this section of 
the country. 


Tv HE economic and social welfare of the Southern 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY LARGEST 


The cotton manufacturing industry with its 1096 units, 
is now the largest industry in the South, producing 
$780,000,000 worth of goods annually and employing 
275,000 citizens at a total annual wage of appriximately 
$200,000,000 petroleum refining running a poor second 
with a production valuation of $463,000,000 and tobacco 
third, with a valuation of approximately $400 000.000. 
This employment is of value to all of the people in this 


section, since the location of industries. whereby a sub- — 


stantial portion of those living in this territory are em- 
ployed in manufacturing, is beneficial in preventing fur- 
ther depression in the value of farm products that would 
result if they were reauired to be engaged in agriculture 
in which there is already an over production. 


The payrolls of the Southern textile industry far ex- 
ceeds that of any other industry in this section. In the 
operation of these plants more than four million bales 
of cotton are purchased each year from the farmers. ap- 
proximately four million tons of bituminous coal are 
purchased from the mining industry for use as fuel in 
operating the plants, various machinery, equipment and 
supplies of every description are used in the maintenance 
and operation of these factories, on all of which there 
accrues to the railroads or other transportation agencies 
revenue for the movement of such products to these 
textile mills. After the goods are produced, the manu- 
factured articles are subject to the payment of additional 
revenue to cover the transportation to the consuming 
markets. Consequently. the prosperity, continued opera- 
_ tion and expansion of these manufacturing industries is 
of vital interest to the South. including its citizens en- 
gaged in the farming or mining industry benefitting from 
the sale of products to these factories. labor emploved 
in the factories to convert the goods into finished products 
and the railroads and motor carriers receiving the revenue 
for the transportation of the inbound materials and the 
outbound manufactured products. 


Rar~roaps Neep BusINess 


The railroads and other transportation agencies in 
the Southern territory are in need of traffic, especially 
high-grade traffic, such as manufactured products, on 
which the transportation charge is relatively higher than 
that received for the transportation of raw materials, 


such as forest products, mining or agricultural products. 
In order to afford efficient and reliable transportation 
service for the movement of all products of the South 
and to facilitate the flow of commerce generally, it is 
very vital to the interest of the southern rail carriers 
that there be in these states a full development of in- 


dustries engaged in the manufacture of these products. 


The annual production of woven cotton cloth in the 
Southern mills is approximately one billion, seven hun- 


dred and fifty million pounds, for all of which transpor- 


tation service is required and revenue paid thereon to 
the transportation agencies. The value of such industries 
to the transportation companies is further increased by 
the revenue from the annual movement of two million 


tons of bituminous coal from the mines to the textile | 
mills, an annual movement to these mills of more than 


four million bales of cotton, in addition to various other 
commodities used in the operation of the plants and in 
the converting of the raw materials into finished products, 
as previously stated. 


In this situation, where there is a common interest of 
the transportation agencies and the industties engaged 
in the manufacture of textile products in the South, it 
is very necessary that consideration be given to the ob- 
vious fact that in order for the textile industry to con- 
tinue to operate in the southern states and benefit the 
economic welfare of this section, there must be available 
means of distributing the products of this industry to the 
most important consuming markets at a transportation 
cost on a reasonable level, properly related to the cost of 
transporting these products from competing mills located 
in the densely populated eastern section of the country. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETS 


The transportation problem of the Southern industry is 
made more difficult by the location of its principal com- 
petitors in the Eastern and New England states much 
nearer to the large consuming markets in that section 
and much closer to the ports with low transportation rates 
available via steamer lines. In order to distribute the 
product of the Southern mills to the most important 
markets in the East, it is necessary to overcome or 
modify the disadvantage resulting from the long distances 
from the mills to the markets, by maintaining the fastest 
possible transportation service at the lowest possible 
transportation cost and such relationship of rates that 
will reflect the lowest possible differential over the rates 
applies for competitive movements, from the shorter 
distant eastern mills to the most important consuming 
markets in that territory. 

If the transportation cost from the South to the chief 
consuming markets is relatively higher than from the 
North, the Southern shippers can forward raw materials, 
and manufactured goods, to these large consuming mar- 
kets in the Northern section of the country only by ab- 


(Continued on Page 30h) 
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Sewing co 


Not only helped to emancipate 
women but have taken the 
drudgery out of work in a 
score of varying lines and de- 
veloped hundreds of new occu- 
pations. 


The manufacture of sewing 
machines is one of the great 
present-day industries — ma- 
chines for the home, for the 
factory, machines for special 
needs — from the electrically 
equipped sewing machine that 
carries a double-O needle and 
No. 150 thread, to machines 
that stitch with wire and “bite 
off the end.” 


Thousands of men are em- 
ployed in making sewing ma- 
chines, and thousands of belts 


help to drive the machinery 
they use. 


Cocheco Belts, long specified 
for the well-equipped plant, do 
their share in this field of in- 
dustry. A Cocheco Belt is 
long-lived; adapted for severe 
conditions; made exactly for 
the work required; has all the 
qualities that make a leather 
belt the foundation of success- 
ful operation and has been 
marketed for over eighty-five 
years. 


Our “Book on Belts” will be 
mailed on request. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW YORK | GREENVILLE 
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The Next Step 


By Dr. C. T. Murchison, President 
The Cotton-Textile Institute 


O the textile industry more than to any other, aside 
from agriculture, the South owes its economic 
greatness, and even its agriculture could never 


have reached a full fruition without the balance with in- - 


dustry which the coming of textile manufacturing made 


possible. The history of textile development in the South — 


is a history of pioneer effort displayed by its own native 
individuals and communities. 


Our textile annals are replete with the stories of mills 


whose origin and distinguished success are associated 
with the lives of particular men. These men usually 
did not, in the beginning, have ample capital resources, 
or technical knowledge, or the support of great banking 
institutions, or familiarity with the fantastic influences 
which are always at play in the marketing and con- 
sumption of textile fabrics. But they did have the un- 
bounded courage and the stubborn obstinacy to overcome 
all of these deficiencies and not only to lay successfully 
the foundation of a great industry but to enjoy the rich 
compensations which were soon to come. 


In other cases the upspringing of the mills was due to 
community effort; the store keeper, the preacher, the 
school teacher, the doctor, the lawyer and the farmer 
uniting their efforts to establish a plant which would 
provide for the community a payroll and provide the 


_ nucleus for trade and thé center of a growing population. 


Everywhere these efforts, whether of individuals or of 
groups, were welcomed with eager enthusiasm. They 
raised tangibly and conspicuously the level of social and 
economic well being, put money into circulation and 
quickened the arteries of trade and transportation, creat- 
ed sure and more abundant livlihoods for thousands. of 
landless workers of the soil drawn alike from the moun- 
tain sides of the Blue Ridge and from the isolated farms 
of the coastal plain. They provide for these people not 
only more adequate food and. shelter but a community 
life hitherto unknown to them. Many of the communi- 
ties so set up were destined to be, in the years to come, 
flourishing towns and cities. The textile industry in this 
way served as the major influence in bringing to the 
South a widely distributed urban culture as a supplement 
to the unrelieved and monotonous agricultural ‘civilization 


of what we might call the post-reconstruction period. 


In this inviting and eager environment the industry, 
from the beginning of the present century, experieced 
a growth of truly astonishing rapidity. The first twenty- 
five years of the century was one of rapidly increasing 


*Address before Annual Convention American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association at Pinehurst. 


population for the country as a whole; it was also a period 
in which the average individual incomes throughout the 
Nation were steadily expanding. Industrial uses for cot- 
ton goods began making their appearance on a wide 
scale. The yardage consumption, therefore, both in the 
aggregate and on a per capita basis, showed unbroken 
gains from year to year. Our only foreign competitor 
of importance was Great Britain. Textile manufactur- 
ing was still unknown or relatively undeveloped in Japan, 
China, India, Germany and South America. Thus, 
in addition to our rich domestic market, we could and 
did take advantage of the boundless market opportunities 
abroad. Under such conditions the main problems of 
the mill executive were almost wholly confined to his 
production operations. So long as the markets of this 
country and of the world were beckoning for the prod- 
ucts of the mills, distribution and merchandising, as well 
as prices, almost automatically took care of themselves. 


But with the end of this first quarter of the century 
a violent transition began to occur in the fortunes of the 
industry. The continued growth of mill equipment in 
the United States had finally achieved a production capa- 
city in excess of domestic requirements. The textile in- 
dustry of Japan was rapidly assuming gigantic propor- 
tions and began aggressively seeking foreign outlets. 
Although to a less degree, similar promotions of textile 
manufacturing were occuring in many other countries 
such as India, China, and certain of the nations of Latin 
America. Competing fabrics, rayon, for example, and 
substitute materials such as paper and leather became 
increasingly important. Although total spindleage in the 
South continued to increase for another five years, this 
was not in response to market requirements but to the 
lure of lower cost areas and was, moreover, offset by the 
spindle shrinkage in New England. The period of total 
expansion of the American cotton textile industry was 
definitely over and the cloth markets became chronically 
buyers’ markets. 

In the decade which has elapsed since 1925 the industry 
has experienced only three profitable years and, of these 
three, the only one which was truly profitable was 1927. 
a year in which the price of cotton was continually on the 
up grade, rising from approximately 13c a pound in Janu- 
ary to 24c a pound toward the end of the year. The 
profits of that year, therefore, were to a large extent 
purely accidental. This dark decade had been character- 
ized by a loss to the industry of practically nine million 
spindles and of hundreds of millions of investment. Large 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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e Worm Gear 


e Herringbone Gear 


e Motorized 
Helical Gear 


Link-Belt Worm Gear Reducer. 
Send for Book No. 1524. 


LINK-BELT 


REDUCERS 


@ Wherever power is to be transmitted at a reduced or 
greater speed than that of the motor, there opportunity 
will be found for the money-saving use of Link-Belt reduc- 
ers. Link-Belt makes three separate types to fit every power 
transmission need. 


Each transmits all the power without slip. Each is 
— reliable, and will render long, trouble-free service. To decide 
rini’Sigend for Book No. 15i9. upon which is the right type to use for a specific service, con- 
sult a Link-Belt positive drive specialist. His unbiased rec- 
ommendations, based on many years’ experience in applying 
all types of positive power transmission is available to you. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 


PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO” 
TORONTO BALTIMORE DALLAS NEW ORLEANS Offices in Principal Cities 


Link-Belt positive drives in- E LT variable speed transmissions. 
clude silent and roller chain positive Send for catalogs on any or 


drives, speed reducers and all of these drives. 
DRIVES 
DE 


Link-Belt Motorized Reducer. IN L 
Send for Book No. 1515. 


SILENT ROLLER HERRINGBONE WORM GEAR MOTORIZED P.1.V. GEAR VAD. VARIABLE 
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The Next Step Forward 
(Continued from Page 28) 


and prosperous communities which had thrived upon their 
textile activities had been disrupted and largely impover- 
ished. Mill managements have found the traditional 
formula of success to be futile and even in those cases 
where bankruptcies have been avoided and production 
operations continued with but slight interruption, there 
is no longer a feeling of security. Economically, politi- 
cally and socially the outlook is one of fear and misgiving. 
The atmosphere is filled with spectres and hideous ogres, 
real or fanciful, casting their grimaces upon the industry 
from all quarters, but everyone whose understanding is 
unbiased and complete has faith that the industry in thus 
_ carrying its cross to Golgotha will also have its resurrec- 
tion. 

Beneath the surface the evidences are manifold. Those 
who compose the industry no longer think of themselves 
as unrelated individuals. They become industry-minded. 
This collective mind of the industry is come to be a 
highly sensitized plate receptive to the demands of a 
new industrial order. The demands of this industrial 
order cannot be met by the individual alone. They re- 
quire group action. And unified group action is impos- 
sible without a common acceptance and application of 
standards of industrial behavior which the industry as a 
whole knows to be correct. That the industry is well a- 
ware of such standards and thoroughly alive to the nec- 
essity of their observation was proved conclusively by the 
enthusiastic inauguration of N. R. A. Code No. 1. The 
truth of this statement is in no way qualified by the feel- 
ing of relief which the industry had upon giving up the 
Code two years later. The hostility which it had en- 
gendered was not due to any impatience with the funda- 
mental princiules involved, but due to the rapidly ex- 
panding scope of Governmental regulation of the in- 
dustry’s technical and administrative activities. Im- 
mediately upon the dissolution of the former Code, the 
industry, through its responsible representatives, pledged 
itself to continued observance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which it had adopted in June, 1933. The record 
subsequent to May 27, 1935, whether that record be 
taken from Government sources or from the industry 
itself, proves that this pledge was no meaningless lip 
service. 

_ INDUSTRY AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Handicapped by’ consumption volume which still re- 
mained far below normal and by the burden of the pro- 
cessing tax, the uncertain fate of which occasioned great 
fear and confusion in the cloth markets, the industry 
was unable to recover in the second half of 1935 the 
losses sustained in the first half despite its remarkable 
success in maintaining orderly production and generally 
satisfactory labor conditions. Relief from the processing 
tax burden finally came on January 6 and, despite the im- 
mediate threat of new and adverse tax legislation along 
with the threatened re-imposition of Federal regulation 
through the salamander-like Ellenbogen Bill, the industry 


immediately stepped up to levels of productive activity 
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not experienced since 1929 and, through the faithful 
devotion of 95% of its membership to wage and hour 
fundamentals, was able to effect a perceptable improve- 
ment in the condition of the market. 

The industry’s success at self-government since the 
abolition of the Code has, therefore, been most gratify- 
ing, but the testing period was one of adversity. Here 
a practical question still remains whether the ranks of 
those who are unqualifiedly devoted to maintenance of 
group standards will begin to be broken here and there 
by the siren temptations of a returning prosperity. If 
such should prove to be the case the return of prosperity 
would be only fragmentary and fleeting and from the 
aftermath which would follow that experience, the in- 
dustry would not emerge free and unmanacled. 

To be sure, the psychology of the industry,, which was 


evolved during the depression, gives us a foundation of 


contidence, Its reality and tremendous power cannot 
be over-magnified. Nevertheless, it is still adolescent. 
Will this agolescence of a common faith and universal 
practice give way to the old enemies which still remain? — 

Lhe most dangerous of these enemies is the condition 
of over-capacity which still exists because of the in- 
dustry’s aimost complete adjustment to double-shift op- 
erations and the ever present temptation to resort to the 
graveyard shiit. ‘Lhere is also the natural enemy of 
great numbers. Of the thousand or more independent 
mill managements which are spread over the vast area 
lying from Maine to Texas, there are, of course, many who 
operate in isolated communities and who contact, there- 
fore, with the main stream of thought which pervades 
the industry is less frequent and less effective than it 
would otherwise be. It is also true that in so great a num- 
ber of individuals, whatever be their walk in life, there 
are always a few who, by their very nature, find happiness 
only in a course of opposition. | 


INDUSTRY IS A COMMUNITY 


In our thinking we must proceed on the established 
premise that the industry is a community. Although it 
is widespread and many of its units isolated, the process 
of completion makes the industry compact. Everyone - 
must sell in a central market or at least be subject to the 
dictates of the central market, and the effect of this is to 
destroy the element of distance. The fact that two mills — 
may be a thousand miles apart does not mean that the 
influence of the one upon the other is any less than if 
they were one mile apart. This type of industrial com- 
munity possessing such compactness as regards mutuality 
of interests is only the latest addition to a series of 
communities with which we have been long familiar. 
There is, for example, the neighborhood community with 
its unity based on personal contact and centering upon 
the local church, school and market place. Beyond 
and above this are the broader comunities of County, 
State and Nation. Each one is cemented into cohesive- 
ness by its traditions, its customs, its institutions, and the 
broad general purpose for which it was brought in exist- 
ence. 

In each and all of these comunities there is a fairly 
definite limit of tolerance for individual deviations and in 
each of them the forces making for conformity are 
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Only Time 
can build 


EXPERIENCE 


A quarter century of practical knowledge of the control of chemical 


processes is one essential reason for the quality of Crown Rayon Yarn. 


PLANTS of THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania Roanoke, Virginia Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


Meadville, Pennsylvania Parkersburg, West Virginia 


SALES OFFICES of THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
New York City Providence, Rhode Island Chicago, Illinois 
Charlotte, North Carolina Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — 


CROWN RAYON 
VISCOSE + VISCOSE CUT STAPLE + ACETATE 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s largest producer of Rayon 
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Personal News 


C. J. Ashmore has resigned as superintendent of the 
Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


_V. P. Thompson, from Manchester, Ga., has accepted 


the position of superintendent of the Rushton Mills, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


Thomas H. Hildreth, who for the past 15 years has 
been with the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ga., has accepted a position in the weave room of the 
-Carnon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Arthur H. Dick, for six years assistant to R. C. Dick, 
treasurer and general manager of Louisville Textiles, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected president and treasurer 
by the board. 


Friends of J. H.. Zahn, of Charlotte, Southern represen- 
tative of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., will learn with 
much regret of the death of his mother, Mrs. C. J. Zahn, 
of Philadelphia. Mrs. Zahn was on a visit to Mr. Zahn 


in Charlotte and died here last Sunday after a brief ill- 
ness. 


Falls Thomason, of Charlotte, sales representative for 
the New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., recently lec- 
tured on textile mill lubrication to the textile students at 
N. C. State College, Clemson College, Georgia Tech and 
Auburn. He presented a.great deal of valuation informa- 


tion on the importance of proper lubrication of textile 
machinery. 


J. O. (Zero) Lindsay, mechanical engineet at the Pa- 


cific Mills, Lyman, S$. C., shot a hole-in-one while playing 


at the Shoresbrook Golf Club last week. Not satis- 
fed with that, he went on to break the course record. His 


hole in one came at the 195-yard 10th hole. He used a 
No. 3 iron. 


hole, which is 215 yards. 


Tennessee Division S. T. A. To Meet 


Plans have been completed for the meeting of the newly 
organized Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, to be held at the Y. M. C. A. rs in Knox- 
ville, on May 16th,at10 a.m. . 

B. W. Bingham, chairman of the group, will preside, 
and will lead the discussion. A number of interesting 
questions have been prepared on carding, spinning and 
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weaving. The questions were published recently in these 
columns. 

A large crowd attended the organization meeting held 
some weeks ago and the interest shown is expected to 
result in an even larger attendance on May 16th. 


Schedule of Textile Meetings 


Master Mechanics’ Division, Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, White Oak Mills Y. M. C. A., Greensboro, N. C., 
May 8th. 

Tennessee Division, Southern Textile 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16th. — 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
May 2\st-22nd. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
annual convention, 7 22nd-23rd, High Hampton, 

Southern Textile Association, annual convention, Blow- 
ing Rock, N. C., June 19th and 20th. 


Association, 


. Cotton Always With Us 


OU can’t escape cotton. Your first garments are 

made of it. So is your shroud. The Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute’s “new-uses-of-cotton expert,’ Mr. Charles 
K. Everett, announced recently, that during the current 
year more and more cotton will be used in production 
of garments for men and women, for construction of 
homes, for construction of railroads, to bag fruits and 
vegetables for shipment and for many other purposes. 

Mr. Everett was particularly interested in cotton as a 
fashionable dress miaterial. Summer fashions, he said, 
will encase the newest debutant with a cotton evening 
gown, cotton hat, cotton gloves, cotton wrap, cotton 
shoes and cotton underwear. The cotton evening gown, 
he added, is increasing in popularity because of an agree- 
ment among fashion authorities that it is acceptable 
now in the best circles. Cotton underwear, he said, has 
been made possible through use of fine texture cotton 
material rivalling the ineffable daintiness of sheerest 
cloths of other basic materials. 

New uses of cotton are to be stressed during National 
Cotton Week, June 1 to June 6. There are more than a 
thousand uses for cotton, it is pointed out. We wear 
cotton, sleep between cotton sheets, under cotton blankets 
and on cotton pillow cases. We use cotton towels and 
cotton wash cloths in the bathroom. We use cotton drapes 
and cotton window shades in the living room, cotton rugs 
on the floor and cotton upholstered furniture. 

Cotton clothes for men, others urge, are superior for 
summer wear because of their ability to absorb moisture 
and in certain weaves their stiffness which insures a 
neatly pressed appearance. Surely Atlantans will agree 
that cotton suits are desirable for hot summer days both 
because of their coolness and their quality of absorbing 
innumerable launderings and returning to the wearer both 
immaculate and stylish. 

All of these things encourage us to believe that an in- 
creased consumption of cotton is in the offing. An in- 
creased consumption of cotton means more prosperity for 
Georgia, a higher price for our staple. Let it come— 
when harvest time comes we shall be ready for it. 

—Atlanta Journal. 
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Cotton Manufacturers 
Meet at Pinehurst 


Comer is New President 


the annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at Pinehurst on May 
lst and 2nd was one of the most successful in the history 
of the organization. 

New officers elected by the Association include Donald 
Comer, head of the Avondale Mills, president; R. E. 
Henry, president of Dunean Mills, first vice-president ; 
_ J. H. Cheatham, president of Georgia-Kincaid Mills, sec- 
ond vice-president. Each of these officers has been active 
in Association work for some years and are among the 
foremost mill men in the South. 

The opening session on Friday morning eiiienl about 
the central theme, “The Social and Economic Value of 
the Cotton Textile Industry to the South.” President 
Thomas H. Webb, in a masterly address, showed what 
the industry has contributed to the social and economic 
welfare of this section. Secretary McLaurine, reporting 
on the work: of the Association during the year, gave a 
very comprehensive review of the work that the organiza- 
tion has carried out. 

C. K. Everett, manager of the New Uses Section, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, showed the Institute has made tre- 
mendous progress in promoting new uses for cotton and 

that the sustained program of promotion is now bringing 
material results. 

Dr. Claudius Murchison, president of the Institute, 
delivered a’ very strong address in which he urged that 
the textile industry undertake the handling of its prob- 
lems through a strong program of group action, even at 
the risk of an anti-trust battle. Dr. Murchison called 
voluntary regulation of the industry’s affairs the only 
alternative to further regulation by Washington bureau- 
crats. 

In the concluding address of the session Prof. E. W. 


Left—J. H. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., second vice-prest- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 
Right—K. P. Lewis, member of the Board of Govern- 
ment. 


{TH more than 600 members and guests present, | 
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Lejt—Donald Comer, newly elected president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Assoctation, with R. E. 
Henry, first vice-president. 


Kemmerer, of Princeton University, discussed the enor- 
mous deficit of the Federal Government from the stand- 
point of “Who Will Pay the Bill?” His remarks created 
a profound impression upon the gathering. 


The annual banquet, with President Webb as toast- 


master, proved a most enjoyable affair. The feature ad- 
dress was by Charles M. Newcomb, of Cleveland. 


Frrpay AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Friday afternoon session was devoted to a round 
table discussion, ““The Common Problems of Agriculture 
and Industry.” Donald Comer presided. Speakers were 
J. W. Harrelson, administrative dean, N. C. State Col- 
lege; Robert R. West, president Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, and David Coker, of Hartsville, S. C. The inter- 
dependence of agriculture and industry was stressed by 
the speakers, who also urged the textile industry to lend 
every possible aid in furthering agricultural prosperity in 
the South. 

Most of the addresses at the convention are published 
elsewhere in this issue. The others will be published 
next week, so that all could be published in full. 

BusINEss SESSION 

The business session on Saturday morning heard re- 
ports of the various standing committees. New officers 
were elected and a number of important resolutions adopt- 
ed. The resolutions appear on another page in this issue. 


Le{t—-Harvey W. Moore, Board Member and Chair-— 
man of the Publicity Committee, with J. W. Harrelson, 


one of the convention speakers. 
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The Pinehurst Convention 


| N all the 40 years of its service to the industry 
it is doubtful if the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association ever held a more largely at- 
tended or more interesting convention than the 
one at Pinehurst last week. | 

An overflow crowd was present and the pro- 
gram in every way lived up to expectations. The 
subjects discussed at the several sessions were 
timely and important and were handled in fine 
fashion by the several speakers. 


The address of Thomas H. Webb, the retiring 


president, was one of the convention highlights. 


In developing his subject, the “Value of the Cot- 


ton-Textile Industry to the South,” he presented 
a wealth of information that should go a long 
way in refuting critics of the industry who can 
see no good in its existence. 


A great deal of interest was shown in the ad- 


dress of Dr. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. For some time he has con- 
tended that the industry should move out from 
a defensive attitude and assume a more aggres- 
sive position in building a greater measure of 


security for itself, its suppliers of raw materials — 


and its customers. His talk last week reflected 
this viewpoint and is sure to have a marked effect 
in shaping future policies of the industry. 

Dr. Kemmerer, nationally known economist, 
did not mince words in discussing the enormous 
deficit that has been resulting from the spending 
policy of the Federal Government. He was heard 
with very close attention. 

The extent to which the promotional activities 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute has resulted in 
larger uses for cotton products was clearly shown 
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in the talk made by Mr. Everett, of that organi- 
zation. This program has been far more success- 
ful than has been generally realized and the sus- 
tained effort in this direction is steadily bearing 
fruit. 

The interest of the Association in the inter- 
related problems of the cotton growers and the 
cotton manufacturers has been growing steadily 
in recent years. This was clearly reflected in the 
Friday afternoon session at which several speak- — 


ers presented a number of highly constructive 


suggestions to show that industrial and agricul- 
tural prosperity must go hand-in-hand and that 
their common good can best be served by a mu- 
tual effort to safeguard the interests of both. Mr. 
Comer, Mr. West, Col. Harrelson and Mr. Coker 
took part in this discussion and each made a fine 
contribution to the program. 

President Webb served the Association as 
president during a year that was very trying 
in many respects and his leadership was a ma- 
terial factor in the broadened activities that 
characterized the Association’s work during the 
past year. Secretary McLaurine presented a de- 
tailed report of the work done in the year just 
closed and was highly commended for the excel- 
lent manner in which he has continued to handle 
Incidentally, the success of the con- 
vention again draws attention to the fact that its 
secretary is particularly blessed with the ability ~ 
to handle all convention details smoothly and 
efficiently from the opening to the closing ses- 
sion. 

Election of Donald Comer as president again 
brings to that position the type of leadership that 
is particularly needed under present conditions 
and brings assurance that the organization is 
again in most capable hands for the coming year. 

The addresses at the convention are worthy of 
the careful consideration and close study of all 
who are connected with the industry and we 
hope that they will be read with the attention 
that they deserve. 


Preparedness 


te eR the other night, with one of the 
younger mill superintendents, who incidentally 
is a yery competent man, he made a point that 
is worth passing along to other superintendents 
and managers. 

As long as the Government continues to ex- 
periment with various kinds of legislation that 
would affect mill operations, he brought out, 
there is always a chance that it may enact a 
measure to “freeze” the work load. In that 


event, he stated, the mill that knows exactly how 
much work all its employees are doing will be in 
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a far better position than the mill that does not 
have definite figures on this score. 
In his mill, this superintendent is making a 


complete check that goes a good deal beyond the © 


number of looms handled by each weaver or the 
number of sides tended by spinners. He is get- 
ting actual figures to show, for instance, just how 
many pounds of cotton per day is being handled 
_by workers in opening rooms and other similar 
data. 

This is a matter of being prepared for an 
eventuality that may never come, but we have 
an idea that aside from the preparedness angle, 
this superintendent is getting a great deal of 
worthwhile information. 


‘Again the Child Labor Slander 


(Columbia State) 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs of South 
Carolina deplores the publication in Collier’s 
Weekly of false statements regarding child labor 
in South Carolina, and J. Roy Jones, Commis- 
_ sioner of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, 
has again presented figures from the records to 
prove that South Carolina was making fine prog- 
ress toward the elimination of the evil of child 
labor before the NRA was heard of, and is con- 
tinuing to advance after the NRA has passed 
out. 

Commissioner Jones has “called upon the 
agencies responsible for publication of these in- 
accurate statements concerning South Carolina, 
to correct them in justice to the people of this 
State.” But we fear their response will be either 
silence or quibbling. We question whether they 
wish to know the truth. Had they wished the 
truth it was within their easy reach. They did 
not seek it. Gross misrepresentation suits their 
purpose much better. What they are after is a 
bureau in Washington to run affairs of this na- 
ture in South Carolina. 


Politics vs. Economics 


(Gastonia Gazette) 


The Washington politicians would have us be- 
lieve that they have found, in this election year, 
a “painless” tax; that they are going to sock 
business and leave the rest of us alone. 

That sounds awfully good. We all realize that 
a $35,000,000,000 Federal debt must be paid 
sometime and, naturally, we are quite willing for 
the other fellow to pay it. But let’s look into 
this thing a little. 

Stiff taxes on a mill that makes overalls do not 
seem to bother anybody but the mill’s manager. 
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Yet when the taxes are levied, the overall mill 
manager has three courses before him: 
1. He can reduce the profits paid to stockhold- 
ers; 
2. He can cut the wages of workers in the 
mill; | 
3. He can pass the tax along to the man who 
buys the overalls. 


People won’t invest money in one plant that — 


‘pays them only 2 per cent when they can get 4 


or 5 some place else, so the first alternative is 
out. 


Actually there is only one source of revenue— 
the consumer. Already, though he may not 
know it, the average individual is working two 
days a week to pay the costs of government. He 
cheers because he pays no income taxes. But his 
loaf of bread bears 53 taxes before he eats it. 


The insidious thing is that voters make no real 
squawk about the frittering away of billions so 
long as they do not realize they are providing the 
money. And the money fritters are afraid, for 
the time being, to admit that everybody pays the 
bill. 


Value of the Mills to Thee 


Communities 


ss onid often we have seen the textile industry 
appraised in terms of its own worth. William 
P. Jacobs, secretary of the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, recently made 


the following tabulations showing what the cot- 


ton mills in that State mean to the communites 
in which they are located. His figures make im- 
pressive reading and stress the fact that South 
Carolina is a far richer State by reason of its 
textile mills. 


Average 
In South Carolina Total Per Mill 
Number of mills | 223... 
Capital invested —....____. $196,421,039 $880,812 
Number of spindles . 5,821,464 26,105 
Number of looms _. 139,905 627 
Number of bales of cotton con- 
sunied annually B42 4, 783 
Value of annual product._._____...$204,496,149 $917,023 
Number of employees ____. elt 85,334 383 
Total directly and indirectly de- 
pendent ____.. 213,350 957 
Number of farmers whose cotton 
and other products are con- 
sumed __. 1,000 


“These figuses may come in handy,” said Mr. 
Jacobs in a letter to South Carolina mill execu- 
tives, “‘in telling the story of the value of our 
mills to our State, particularly if you will apply 
the same percentages to your own mills, or to the 
mills in your community.” 
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CARD ROOM TESTING EQUIPMENT 


“The Belger Tester is run continuously all day, 
and the graphs sent to the overseers involved.” 


“The change from the regular cones to the 
MARTIN CONE outline produced quite a great 
improvement in the tension of the roving 
frames and the roving, of course, shows much 
evener than we had before.” : 


*Comments 
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particulars 
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Mill News Items 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Construction has been started on 
a new hosiery plant preparatory to doubling the capacity 
of the Wrenn Hosiery Company, located just outside the 
Thomasville city limit. 


SyLacauGcA, Ara.—The Avondale Mills plants, both 


here and Alexander City, are having The Textile Shop 


resurface and repair their slasher cylinders, four of which 
are to be recovered with new copper. 


Pert Ciry, Ata-~—The Avondale Mills Company 
makes known that four of its plants—the Avondale at 
Birmingham, Sally B. No. 2 at Sylacauga, Pell City, and 
Sycamore—are on a reduced hour operating schedule. 

Sycamore Mill was cut from 40 hours to 28 a week 
and the other.three are reduced from 40 to 30 hours. 


CoL_umsus, Ga——The contract for an addition to the 
plant of the Swift Manufacturing Company, to cost ap- 
proximately $40,000, was awarded to the A. K. Adams 
Company, of Atlanta, it was announced by Harry L. Wil- 
liams, president. The addition will be three stories, of 
brick and concrete construction, and will house the ma- 
chine shop and finishing department of the mill. 


. SPRINGFIELD, TENN.—Announcement was made this 
week by the trustee of the Springfield Woolen Mills, Inc., 
at Springfield, that he will pay immediately a third and 
final distribution of $7 a share to both classes of preferred 
stockholders which amounts to approximately $35,000, of 
which around $14,000 of the amount will go to Chatta- 
The holders of $300,000 in Class A 
preferred stock will have received $117 a share, or $17 a 
share more than the par value, with the final distribution, 
which now is ready. Class B stockholders, with 2,000 
shares of $100 par value stock, will have received $47 a 
share. 


GuLFport, Miss.—Definite announcement is expected 
soon from new owners of the Walcott-Campbell Company, 
cotton spinning mill, sold recently to John Bright Lord, 
New York, on a bid of $110,000. Unofficial reports are 
that the mill will be equipped for silk production. Lord’s 
purchase was at a foreclosure sale held to satisfy a mort- 
gage of $306,780 originally held by Frederick C. Walcott, 
former United States Senator. Erected in 1930 after local 
citizens had subscribed $175,000, the mill has been idle 
the greater part of the time. Its machinery was trans- 
ferred from a cotton mill at Utica, N. Y. The mill has 
been variously appraised at $500,000 to $750,000. 


GREENVILLE, S. C-——The Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company, at Piedmont, near Greenville, has been award- 
eda refund of $108,172.53 in Federal taxes and interest 
for the fiscal years of 1917, 1918 and 1920, under terms 
of an order signed here by Federal Judge J. Lyles Glenn, 
of Chester, S. C. 

The final decree at law awarded the textile manufactur- 
ing firm $63,544.57 in tax refunds and $44,627.96 in in- 
terest at 6 per cent. The decree was filed in the office of 
the district clerk of court here. Judge Glenn signed the 
paper after an investigation by the Internal Revenue divi- 
sion. The sum represented the full amount sought by the 
corporation in its suit against the Government on the 
contention that the firm had been overassessed in the 
collection of taxes from it during the three years. 
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Mill News Items 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—A new company, with a plant 
here, or near here, for the manufacture of woven goods in 
general and especially of overall elastic webbing, to be 
known as the Carolina Webbing Company, under a capi- 
tal of $250,000, has applied for a charter from the Secre- 
tary of State. 

The incorporators are John K. Voehringer, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Mock-Judson-Voehringer, Inc., of this city, 
one of the largest manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
in the United States, and Col. Frank P. Hobgood and 


Benjamin T. Ward, of the law firm of Hobgood & Ward. . 


LumpBerton, N. C.—Judge Clawson L. Williams, in 
Bladen Superior Court at Elizabethtown, N. C., has or- 
dered resale of the plant of National Cotton Mills, of this 
city, on May 14th at the Court House door here. 

The mill, including buildings and equipment, tenant 
houses and an uptown lot, were sold at Court House door 
here on April 8th by K. M. Biggs, as receiver, for a total 
of $22,650. 

N. B. Hill, of Roseboro, was high bidder on mill equip- 
ment, buildings, 138-acre tract of land on which the mill 
is situated, 67 tenant houses for $21,500. This bid was 
raised by O. J. McConnell, Fayetteville commission mer 
chant, who gave a check for $1,130 for an upset bid. 
Judge Williams. ruled that it is for the best interest of all 
creditors and stockholders that a resale be made. Others 
were ready to file an upset bid if Mr. McConnell had not. 

The mill property was valued for taxation last year at 


$147,000. It had been in receivership since May of last 
year. 


Consolidated Textile Plants To Aueadion 
Four Mills 


Four of the Consolidated Textile Corporation’s six mills 
would be dispensed with under a 77-B reorganization plan 
submitted for Federal.Court in New York for approval. 

The reorganized corporation would continue to operate 
its mills at Shelby, N. C., and Lynchburg, Va., and liqui- 
date those at Lafayette and Pelham, Ga.; Henderson, 
_Ky., and Burlington,.N. C. 

Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard set aay 13th for a 
general hearing of creditors. 

Isadore J. Kresel, counsel to the reorganization com- 
mittee, said the plan called for the organization of a new 
corporation which would issue one share of Class A stock 
for each $100 face value of $2,750,000 bonds, plus $1,- 
200,000 defaulted interest on the bonds, and unsecured 
claims totaling $102,000, now outstanding. 

Stockholders of the present corporation would receive 
one share of new Class C stock for every 50 shares of old, 
thus trimming the number of outstanding shares from 
2,000,000 to 40,000. 

Kresel informed the court that the corporation had ap- 
plied for loan of $600,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and had received assurance the loan 
would be forthcoming if the new corporation could raise 
$400,000 in its own working capital. 

To obtain this, Kresel said, it was planned to operate 
only two mills instead of six. If the plan is approved, the 
heavily mortgaged mills at Lafayette, Ga., Pelham, Ga.., 
Henderson, Ky., and Burlington, N. C., would be freed 
of debt, and the liquidation would be simplified. 

No opposition was presented to the plan. 
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Report of Traffic Committee 
(Continued from Page 26) 


sorbing in their consts these differences in transportation 
charges. 

This is distinctly unfair to Southern producers of raw 
materials and Southern manufacturers of finished 
products. 

Southern producers and manufacturers should not be 
called upon to offset this disadvantage in transportation 


costs by reducing production costs in the South. Such. 


a course would be detrimental to the economic welfare 
of the Southern states. 3 

Such a course would adversely affect the earnings of 
Southern labor. 


SoUTH Is PENALIZED 


The general freight rate disparity which now penalizes 
the South, and which, if. increased, will impose a further 
penalty on the South, cannot be overcome in any way 
except to force Southern producers of raw materials and 
Southern manufacturers of finished products to accept 
a°less return on their capital and for their efforts than is 


enjoyed by those who are fortunate enough to be located — 


in the Northern states. 

In such circumstances, the volume of production and 
the relative traffic density in the South will naturally be- 
come still less than in the Northern states. If the rail- 
roads and the rate regulatory bodies adhere to the prin- 
ciples of applying higher rates where the total of all traffic 
is less, the use of such smaller traffic density as a reason 
for applying still higher rates in the South would continue 
the vicious circle until the rates become so high that no 
traffic could move and both southern industries and rail- 
roads would have to be abandoned. 


Vacuum Removal of Lint and Dust 


N interesting and effective system for the removal 

of dust, lint and fly from textile machinery, espe- 

cially on automatic spoolers, has recently been de- 
veloped by The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., and is 
now being operated in a number of Southern mills. 

The following description of the lint and dust collector 
for automatic spoolers is furnished by the manufactur- 
ers: 

“The object of the invention is to provide a system of 
hoppers and baffles for enclosing portions of the machine, 
so as to localize the induced air drafts at the critical 
points of lint and dust generation, thus causing all waste 
matter to be drawn through the natural openings of the 
machine and into hopper systems provided for the con- 
centration into suitable pipe lines. From here the dust 
laden air is carried through a pipe to a filter which is 
located in the same room from whence the air was with- 
drawn. Here the lint, dust and fly are separated from 
the air, and the air released to make the circuit again. 
The matter thus collected in the filter is periodically 
cleaned, the cleaning period being about every eight 
hours. By using the continuous vacuum principle, the 
air is never contaminated, with flying dust. 
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“The return of the air into the room preserves the 
humidity in the room air, as well as the room tempera- 
ture, which would otherwise be lost if discharged into a 
Recirculating the 
air as mentioned is an important factor even when one 
considers just the additional heating which would be re- 
quired to replace the heat loss in the.average winter 
months. The average system with the average winter 
variation in temperature, would require as much as one to 
two pounds of coal per minute to reheat the air brought 
in from the outside, in case the air were not recirculated. 


“Tt is a known fact that where direct air blast is pro- 
duced and directed upon a machine for cleaning, with no 
provisions for collecting foreign materials, that this draft 
only serves to scatter the particles and contaminates the 
air in which it is being used. Furthermore, the matter 
thus blown from the machine ultimately settles upon the 
yarn, floor or machinery again. Thus any intermittent or 
continuous blowing system is constantly transferring this 
matter from one location to another, and is kept in this 
state until some collection is made thereof. Therefore, it 


is evident that lint and dust handled by this process not — 
only encourages contaminated air conditions, which in 
turn add to the hazards of machanical operations through- — 
out the mill, but adds to the discomforts of the operators 
themselves. 


“In the entire system there is no moving or wearing 
parts except the rotation of the fan impeller itself; and 
so once installed, there is nothing which can wear out. 
The fans for this system are made extra heavy impellers, 
and the bearings are large and substantial. The pro- 
peller supports are the double bearing type, which adds 
to its rigidity. 

“The system thus described is made for both spoolers 
and warpers, and can be applied to other equipment also; 
however, in most instances the application of any air sys- 
tem is subiect to some variations for different locations. 
The fact that practically no two machines are situated in 
the same manner makes it necessary to design the pipe 
system for its particular location, because when the 
lengths of air flow is changed, the resistance in the system 
is changed also, and in order to make the system balance, 
one has to make the pipe of: such sizes for their respective 
volumes of air, as to go into equilibrium when each pipe 
reaches its predetermined volume of air.” 


The Textile Shop arranged to demonstrate the machine 
in certain mills to anyone interested in it. 
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varied in character and degree. Social convention plays 
its part, considerations of practical expediency are also 
effective, but in each case the capstone of authority is 
in the law and in the courts. If we apply analogus reas- 


oning to this community which is a manufacturing in-| 


dustry, it would seem as if the controlling and actuating 
influences which assure its unity and its objectives should 
be equally varied and comprehensive. 

The fundamental principles of industrial practices 
which have been set up, such as machine hour limitations 
and the restriction of the individual’s work week, the 
establishment of minimum wage levels, the elimination of 
child labor, have been consciously and deliberately ar- 
rived at from practical experience. They are forward 
steps which must first be taken in our thinking before 
they are taken in fact. Once begun their continuance is 
conditioned first by what we call custom or convention 
or ethics. The critically conscious element disappears 
and they are taken for granted because they are the things 
which are being done. But a sanction of this type cannot 
endure the vicissitudes of industrial life without addition- 
al support. - 

So we rely next upon the organized agencies of the 
industry, its state and regional Associations, its central 
Institute. These agencies, in varying degree and scope, 
derive their sense of direction and their driving power 
from the industry as a whole and transmit these to the 
individual units for the purpose of giving encouragement 
to those who conform and of applying restraint to those 


who dislike to conform. These agencies contribute still i 


further to the common interests of the group as a whole 
by fighting its battles against adverse forces emanating 
from the outside, as, for example, unsound legislation. On 
the constructive side they do much to contribute to public 
understanding, to favorable legislation, to the develop- 
ment of broader markets and new technical methods and 
devices. 


But let the efficiency of these agencies be as great as 
it may, the continuance of this industrial community as 
a unified entity will require something more. As is the 
case in all other communities, this additional and es- 
sential requirement is what may be called legal sanction. 
This is nothing more than saying that those practices 
of the industry which are of established economic sound- 
ness, which are essential to business stability and pros- 
perity, which are indispensable to the security and com- 
pensation of employees, which are in conformity with 
the most advanced social thought, should, at least, be 
regarded as legal. 


Often I have been disquited by the thought that certain 
desirable economic reforms which could be achieved 
only by concentrated action of those engaged in certain 
activities cannot be realized because of the astonishing 
reason that they were opposed to the legalistic thinking of 
twenty-five or fifty years ago. Lately, for this same 
reason, I have been disquited, not only in thought but 
in practice. If to the activities of American industry 
and all of its relationships could be applied the principle 
of soundly conceived legal sanctions, we could dismiss 
for all time the problem of Government regulation. We 
could proceed with faces forward, instead of backward, 
toward the creation of an economic system which would 
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contribute equally to the well being of all groups and 
make of the system something more than a stage on 


which is ever being played the drama of capital vs. labor 
vs. the consumer. | 


As yet the industry has made virtually no progress 
toward the attainment of the type of legal sanction to 
which I have referred. Our experience in the main has 
had to do with resistance to statutory regulation of the 
prohibitory type. Such regulation in business is of 
necessity arbitrary, inflexible to changing conditions and 
artifically sets up for all lines a cleavage which accentu- 
ates conflict and creates division where there should be 
unity. Laws which are formulated in behalf of agricul- 
ture as against industry, or for industry as against labor, 
or for labor as against management, or for seller as 
against buyer, or for consumer as against producer, 
are all laws which we in some future state of higher en- 
lightenment will look back upon as stupid and medieval. 


The industry which is functioning properly will find 
it to its own interest to protect its labor, its consumers, 
and the suppliers of its raw material. Obviously, there- 
fore, a changing economic order requires a legal system 
which, based upon a minimum of legislation, achieves 
its application to specific industry practices through 
court interpretation whose controlling criteria should 
be the facts of the given situation and the principles of 
the public good. 

SURVIVAL OF Fitrest 1s OUTGROWN 


If this theory be correct, then it is the solemn duty of 
this industry when a sound business procedure is at stake 
for supposedly legal reasons not to evade litigation but 
to invite it. If concerted action in the form of a definite 
agreement is essential to the maintenance of fair stand- 
ards as regards the hours of employment and the number 
of labor shifts or any form of competitive practice, where 
the facts of the situation clearly point to the desirability 
of such standards in the public interest, the industry 
is remiss in its obligations to labor, to stockholders and 
to the public at large if it permits the thing we call 
doubtful legality to stand in the way of a vigorous and 
decisive establishment of those standards. 


It is ironical enough that our legal timidity should cause 
us to be so passive in these constructive efforts. But it 
is even more ironical that our failure to accomplish them 
will almost to a certainty cause them to be forced upon 


us in a different way and from a different direction by a 


Federal regulating agency. 


There has been much discussion as to the implications 
of the Sugar Institute case, to mention only one of the 
many Supreme Court cases having to do with industrial 
practice. But there is one feature of this decision which 
stands out prominently, and which also characterizes 
many other decisions of equal importance, and that is 
this: that in its interpretation of the law, when the 
situation is so broad as to affect the operations of an en- 
tire industry, the Court is governed by its finding of fact 
in relationship to the public interest. 


This doctrine is heresy and I feel that I should pause 
to make profuse apology to our good lawyer friends but 
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Testing Discussed at Eastern 


Carolina Meeting 


(Continued from last week) 


| E greater part of the report of the discussion at 
the meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of 

the Southern Textile Association, in Raleigh on 

April 25th, was published last week. The remainder of 
the discussion, taking up with several questions regarding 
moisture content of yarns, is presented herewith.—Editor. 


Can the moisture content be measured? 

Mr. A.: If you take the bone-dry weight at the time 
you took the test it will give you the moisture content of 
the yarn. If you want to know it in terms of percentage 
of moisture content, it will be the original weight divided 
into the amount of moisture. In actual weight, moisture 
content and regain’ are the same thing. In percentages 
they are not the same thing, because one is based on the 
bone-dry weight and the other on the weight at the time 
of the test. 


MOoIsTURE IN WARPS 


Chairman: I think the amount of moisture we leave in 
our warps has a great deal to do with the weaving quality. 
I think many of us, perhaps, are inclined to get them too 
dry, because we are afraid of mildew, and thereby sacrifice 
weaving qualities. Does anyone have any tests to apply 
to tell whether the warps are too dry or not? Have you 
even a rough indication? 

Mr. Harden: I only have a test of one period against 
another. I don’t think I have a very accurate result on 
that. I know when we were drying our warps too much 
we found we did not have as good weaving as we did 
when we got our moisture content up. One period was 
better than the other. 

Chairman: I think there is one method which probably 
all of us have used, which is a very rough method but is 
very useful. That is, when you go to the slasher and 
look at the cylinder as the yarn leaves it, if you do not 
see any moisture rising there, any vapor, that would indi- 
cate that you have already it to the extent that it will be 
too dry. I do not know that that would apply on all 
numbers, but with coarse yarn it is a very useful method. 

Mr. McCombs: I was in a mill at one time where they 
had the most elaborate slashing instruments in the South. 
The man in the slasher room was not supposed even to 
use a valve all day long. After we put in individual cylin- 
der control and size-level control and recording instru- 
ments on the slasher, I found the instrument on the wall 
was recording 218 degrees. We found on 18s warp yarn 
we could dry a warp with a heat of 146 degrees on the 
cylinder. On our 30s warp yarn, that went in print 
cloths, we found we could dry a warp with 136 degrees. 
We found by those instruments that actually gave us 
from 6% to 63%4 per cent moisture in our yarn. We also 
found those instruments saved in steam on the cylinders 
from 18% to 23% per cent of steam. We also found that 
we could reduce one boiler out of a unit of three. The 
fireman did not know when these instruments were put 
on, and he asked on the third day what had happened. 

We usually set our slashers without any controls at all, 
to run either four pounds or six pounds or eight pounds 


or twelve pounds or fifteen pounds. That is radically 
wrong. The only way we can run a test on the slasher 
and hold it there is to have three instruments. One is a 
size-box instrument for the circulating system. (We 
made our size 3,000 gallons at a time, in a copper tank 
that was swung under the building. We did not run on 
Saturdays, but when we had 1,000 gallons left over we 
took five pounds of tallow and boiled it and opened the 


copper tank and poured it in. That made a skim on it, 


and it was perfectly sweet on Monday morning.) We 
had a control instrument on the cylinder and had a re- 
cording instrument on the wall to tell us whether that 
man had touched that thing. The man was not supposed 
to touch the size box. | 

I found that 208 degrees of heat in the size box gave 
me the best breaking strength I could get. Mr. Gordon 
Cobb, who is known as one of the best men in the textile 
industry in the country, ran a test on that, for the Ark- 
wrights, and I believe you will find that the Arkwrights . 
have established that 208 degrees is right. 


Causes oF Bap RUNNING SPINNING 


Chairman: We will go back now to the point in the 
questionnaire where we began to skip and take up this 
question: “When your spinning is running badly, how 
do you determine the factors causing the trouble?” | 

R. A. Hughes, Overseer Spinning, Winding and Warp- 
ing, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 5, Erwin: Well, I just 
get one of the best men I have and put him in there and 
tell him to find out why those ends come down. He has a 
form for recording them, and he puts down whether it is a 
bad roll or a bad spindle or what. He takes eight or ten 
sides, makes an ends down test. 

Chairman: Is that more than one spinner, or not? 

Mr. Hughes: One spinner. He takes one spinner and 
one doffer. 

Chairman: , And then you run for a certain length of 


time and analyze the causes for the ends coming down? 


Mr. Hughes: Yes, sir. 
Ont Type or TEST 


Edward G. Horner, Asst. Overseer Carding and Spin- 
ning, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford: We made a different 
sort of test. The way I made by test was that I ran a test 
two hours each day on eight sides. I had a long list of 
reasons for the ends coming down, and as the ends came 
down I would go there and mark that end with a piece of 
chalk and would determine to some degree, if I possibly 
could, why that end came down—whether it was a bad 
roll or lint or bad roving, whether it was in the ring or in 
the traveler. I had a total of 39 different reasons why 
ends should come down. I would mark that spindle with 
a piece of chalk of one color one day, and the next day 
when I ran my test I would make the marks with a dif- 
ferent color of chalk. I ran four tests of two hours each. 
At the end I took the totals and put them on what might 
be called a summary sheet. When we got the results from 
that we knew how many ends came down from bad rolls, 
how many came down from spindles being cracked, etc. 
Then we. got the percentages. 


I think it was brought out at the last meeting by Mr. 
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Farris that it is necessary to get someone who is honest 
and impartial to make the test. In answer to his argu- 
ment, I should like to say that unless you are making the 
test to find out what is the actual cause you had just as 
well not make it, because it is going to mislead you. After 
you make your test you want to find out just what caused 
you to make it. Perhaps the spinner was getting behind 
and you wanted to find out whether she was getting lazy 
and not attending to her job or whether there was some 
mechanical defect. You know, some spinners are good, 
and some are bad. Good spinners, after putting up an 
‘end two or three times, will leave that to be fixed by the 
fixer, whereas a poor spinner will just keep on putting up 
that end time after time, and that will result in her neg- 
lecting her other work. By making this test we were en- 
abled to put our finger on the exact cause of the trouble, 
whether it was bad rollers, bad spindles, or whether, as in 
some cases, it was the fault of the spinner. When it was 
that, we could go to the spinner and show her in black 
and white where the trouble was. 

Chairman: Then you used a combination of ends- 
down test and repeat test? 

Mr. Horner: Yes, sir. 


An Enps Down TEST 


A. B. Liles, Overseer Spinning-Room No. 1, Rosemary 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids: I made an ends-down test 
and have the results here. 

(Mr. Liles then read the following data.) 


Date 4/24/36 
Yarn No, 14%4’s 
Time run 4 hrs. 
Spindles run 1040 
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(208 spindles per frame—5 


Traveler 68. P. 


Type rou Covering 
(B. R. and M. R. are ee 


Twist - Right hand 
Width of frame mee 
17.11 
Ratio of cyl. and 


Causes for End Breakage Over 4-Hr. Period 


Hard roving 1 25 
Ring holder up 2 50 
Spindle out of plub 6.25 
5 1.25 
Single roving 2 30 
Flying lint 1 25 
Clearer waste 4 1.00 
Bad roving 4 1. 

Bad bobbin 1 25 
Roving out on side 2 .50 
Bad traveler © 4 1. 

Slack band 1 25 
Spindle wobbling 2 .50 
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SPEED wrth PRECISION 


The same engineering ingenuity that has contributed so much to 
the efficiency of Ashworth Card Clothing has likewise contributed 
much to the efficiency of Ashworth factory equipment, thereby assur- 
ing uniform quality and prompt deliveries. 

The machine illustrated herewith is of our own design and manu- 
facture. It pricks the foundation, cuts, bends and inserts the wire . 
and bends the wire again after insertion—all in one continuous oper- 
ation. It operates at a speed that is unequalled in the card clothing 
industry on a practical production basis. 

Such is the precision of this machine that performance approaches 
perfection. There is nothing left to chance, however, as every foot 


of Ashworth Card Clothing is HAND INSPECT ED before shipment 
by specially trained personnel. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Woolen Div; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING:CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 
Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole Distrib- 
utors for Pilatt’s Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


I shall supplement that apology by remarking that the 
program which I advocate will not diminish but in- 
crease the importance of our legal counsel. 


The cotton textile industry has gone far beyond the 
stage where it can rely upon the law of the “survival 
of the fittest” to alleviate its problems. That law is 
a good laissex faire doctrine, but it is applicable only in 
an industry which is expanding under conditions of in- 
creasing demand, or whose individual units are of such 
a character that their insolvency means actual elimina- 
tion. Under present conditions the distress of the in- 
dustry as a whole has but little relationship to fitness or 
unfitness with due allowance for exceptions which may 
always be found to any rule. The possibility of success 
is more on the side of the unfit than the fit. I make 
this statement advisedly and include within my defin- 
ition of the fit those managements which have due regard 
for decent wages and hours and of the requirements of 
orderly production. You, as an individual executive, 
may have very efficient technical management, - high 
grade machinery, excellent merchandising methods, the 
loyal cooperation of your labor forces and conform in 
general to the best practices which the industry has de- 
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veloped. In other words, you will qualify as one of the 
fit, but if one or more of your important competitors 
slashes his wage scale below standard levels and breaks 
away from reasonable hour limitations on labor and 
machinery, thus increasing his output and lowering his 
prices through a process of social and economic exploita- 
tion, he will either force you from the ranks of the fit 
or throw you into bankruptcy. I do not label a process 
such as this as the “survival of the fittest”. 


Within the industry there is a small group who prac- 
tice individualism in its most extreme form. They may 
be thought of as ingenious and resourceful. In certain of 
these cases it will be found that the ingenuity takes the 
form merely of pursuing a course which is opposite from 
that of the group as a whole and that resourcefulness 
consists merely of the ability always to get under the 
sheltering umbrella of those who are industry-minded. 
Again, I have great difficulty in conceiving of this pro- 
cess as the “survival of the fittest”’. 

All of which means that there is a spirit emerging 
which strives in thought and action to build an industry 
which it is a part, supporting and contributing to. that 
practices making for efficient, stable and profitable busi- 
ness and one with the society in which it functions and of 
which it is a part, suporting and contributing to that 
common national philosophy which is the essence of 
America. 


ITS HARD To BELIEVE 


IMMUNE TO 


witt DELIVER 
FULL POWER 
WHERE OTHERS FAIL 


PULLEY BEARINGS 
WEAR LONGER WITH 


BECAUSE [TIS INSTALLED AND 
RUN WITH LESS TENSION 


BUT — 


3 (N\) BELTS ARE 


= <= ACID FUMES 


IMPREGNATED BELTS 


Give two more turns per minute on the front rolls 
of your spinning frames. 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
Southern Representative 

N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


Requineo WITH 


BECAUSE — 
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\ 
YOUR POCKETBOOK 


t The Model 102, like all Foster winding 
machines, protects the spinner’s reputation 
by producing a commercially perfect pack- 
age—a package that looks well (and there- 

fore creates confidence in the yarn) and a 
package that delivers well 
either on a knitting machine 
or in a high speed warping 
creel. 

This machine also protects 
your pocket book by reducing 
cost. It increases production 


- (As Well As Your Reputation) 
With THIS MACHINE 


about 100% and reduces labor cost about 
30% as compared with older type machines. 

The various features that make these 
savings possible will be described on re- 
quest. | 


YOUR REPUTATION — 


Winding Makes It or 
Breaks It. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
Westfield, Mass. 
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THE PLANT GONDITIONING PAINT 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Sead Your Order 
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Testing Discussed At Eastern Carolina 
Meeting 
(Continued from Page 33) 
Bad roller 25 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 


Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
E Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest 
3 improvement entering the spinning 
= room since the advent of the HIGH 
= SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


56 14. 


14 total ends down per hour on 1040 spindles. _ 

Chairman: That example of an ends-down test will 
give a good indication to any of you who have not run 
them of what his troubles were. I am sure that after 
making this test, if he found things in there out of line 
with his regular experience or with what he thought they 
ought to be, he did some investigating along that partic- 
ular line. 


ON Dyep Stock 


Mr. Liles: I have another one I made on dyed stock, 
15%4’s warp. 
(Mr. Liles then read the following data.) 


Ends-Down Test 
Date 4/23/36 
No. of frame 28 
Yarn No. warp 
Time run nniae 6 hrs. 
Spindles run - 
(208 spindle per frame—5 frames) 
Hank roving 
Staple cotton ai 15/16 
Type of drive - Band 
11.64 
Type roll. covering _ sis _Front roll is cork 
. (B. R. and M. R. are e leather—bottom is steel) 
Twist _Left hand 
74-80-83-87 
| 7 Wet 66-69-72-76 
Width of frame 
1156 
Ratio of cyl. and spndl. 
White or cal. yarn . fees 
Causes for End Breakage Over 6-Hr. Period 
ia 
Broken bolster .66 
Lumps in roving 3.66 
Quill waste and flying lint . Soe 9.3 
50 
2.1 
157 26. 


26 ends down per hour on 1040 spindles. 


Chairman: That is very useful information to have. 
| TEsts ON WARPS 


Because our time is limited, I am going to skip over the 
other questions on spinning and go to the warping now. 
The first question is: “Js there any gauge of the running 
quality of your yarn at the warp mill? Any indication 
as to the efficiency of the warp mill itself? Has anyone 
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applied any test to the warp mills as to either the running 
quality of the yarn or the efficiency of the mills them- 
selves? 


J. O. Creech, Overseer Spinning, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma: We made a test on our speed. It has been some 
time ago. We were running about 100 yards per minute 
on our warp yarn, Nos. 26 and 28. I found the stoppage 
on the beam in 21,000 yards was very high, and we cut 

“the speed of those warpers. After cutting the speed we 
ran the beam off in about seven and one-half hours, and 
the stoppage dropped to about 20 stops per beam. Since 
that time we have not altered our speed. I find we get 
much better results than when running at high speed. 


Chairman: Then you made a test and found that the 
lower speed actually increased your production? — 

Mr. Creech: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: The important thing to us, of course, is 
the fact that the test made it possible to find that out. 

Has anyone made an ends-down test in the warp mill, 
to get the ends down per beam and analyzed it? Mr. 
Harden? | 

Mr. Harden: We have. We have a card that shows 
the different causes. When an end comes down the man 
making the test tries to determine the cause’ and record it, 
just as in the test on spinning. 

Of course, we warp about 400 yards a minute. 


Chairman: We will go on to the weaving, “How can 
you put your finger on the causes for loss in production 
at the loom?” How do you go about it? Can it be done 
scientifically? Is there any device or method that we can 
use to determine just what causes loss of production at 
the loom? 


Mr. Miley: The best way I know of is to put on a 


man to check each stop of the loom and determine or 
analyze the cause for that stop. 

Chairman: One loom? 

_ Mr. Miley: No, sir. The way we go about it, if a 
weaver is running 32 looms, we put a man on with the 
weaver to check each stop on the 32 looms. He has a 
regular form, giving at the side the number of the loom 
and at the top the causes of loom stops. When a loom 
stops he goes right to that loom with the weaver and de- 
termines, if possible, the cause for the stop and marks it 
in the proper column. We also have a column for un- 
known causes, because there are times when the cause 
can not be determined. We run that test for a week, 
right on through. At the end of the time we determine 
the number of stops of each kind and then try to find out 
how we can correct those causes. If it is the loom itself, 
we work on the loom; if it is the fault of the warp yarn. 
we work on that. If there are too many knots in the 
yarn, we go back and try to have fewer knots; if there are 
too many gouts, we go back and try to prevent them. We 
make those tests regularly——-make one every month. 

Chairman: To what do you reduce those tests? 

Mr. Miley: Stops per loom hour. : 

- Question: Who makes that test? 

Mr. Miley: We generally use one of our best men. 
That thing has come up before, that you should use an 
impartial man. If you are making the test in order to 
compare the results with those in another room, that is 
true; but we do not go at it from that standpoint. We 
are going at it from the standpoint of why the loom is 


stopping. If we can find out why, it means money. inthe » 


weaver’s pocket, and he is just as much interested 1 in it as 
we are. 


Mr. Creech: ‘We find some benefit i in making the test -%. ° 


ourselves rather than taking anyone else’s. work. 
V. C. Seawell, Weaver, Selma Cotton Mill, Selma: We 
_make these tests at our mill. I make some myself. We 
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make them on individual looms. We have a sheet which 
we use, and one weaver, say, takes an individual loom. 
He just checks the loom as it stops and gives the reason 
for the stop. We think it is better to check each indi- 
vidual loom. 

This ended the discussion. 


We sure could get a lot 
more yarn delivery if 
some of our frames had 
new rings. 


> It is common experience that front roll delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 
to prevent excessive ends down. Then install new 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 
the marked production increase. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING Bass RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Tvister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Dalton Spread Makers 
Report Boom 


Dalton, Every available 

building in the city is being occupied 
by bedspread produceérs, including 
store buildings, vacant for several 
years, converted garages and even 
residences, it is said. 
_ The new industry, producing hand 
made and machine tufted spreads, 
drapes and coat production,- has 
grown, in a few years’ time, from a 
small beginning with a total produc- 
tion valued at a few thousand dollars 
to a $2,000,000 a year business. 


Threads, Inc., Gets 
Big Army Contract 


Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has 
just received one of the largest peace- 
time contracts ever awarded by the 
Army for thread for use in the cloth- 
ing factory here, amounting to more 
than $60,000 and including 11 to 17 
cotton thread and gimp items on 
which bids were opened here April 
22nd under invitation 233. 


Textile Activity 
At High Level 


Washington.—World cotton mill 
activity has been at a high level in 
recent months, with American cotton 
comprising a larger part of the total 
consumption than a year ago. 

Continued consumption at the 
present rate would set an all-time 
high record for one year, according to 
the bureau of agricultural economics 
current report on world cotton pros- 
pects. 

World cotton production is esti- 
mated at 26,000,000 bales despite a 
slight reduction in the American out- 
put, estimates of foreign production 
having been raised an equivalent 
amount on account of increased esti- 
mates for China and Brazil. 

The high level of world consump- 
tion of cotton is attributed to the 
high level of: industrial production, 
new uses for cotton goods, relatively 
low cotton prices, production of larg- 
er quantities and better qualities of 
cotton by foreign countries, compara- 


tive freedom of raw cotton from tar-. 


-iffs and quotas, and the “great ex- 
pansion” of textile manufacturing in 
the Orient in the last decade. 


MASTER MECHANIC with sixteen years’ 
ractical experience and technically 


ained desires to change position. Age 
41; no bad habits. Address ““Mechanic,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


‘Graton & Knight Co. 
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suspended on steel girders. 


520 Grandin Road. 


Boilers used less than 2 years. 
sell, with pumps for $1,600, subject to prior sale. 


J. G. ILER 


A BARGAIN FOR CASH 


Two 175 h.p. H. R. T. steam boilers, 150 pounds pressure. 


Cost $5,000. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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400 WATT 
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LAMP 


The General Electric Mercury Lamp pro-_ of a standard Mogul screw base for vertical 
vides industry with twice the light available mounting. The lamp can be provided to burn 
with any other light source ... without any either base-up or base-down. It has an average 
\ increase in power consumption. Rated at an life of 2,000 hours and is self-starting on either 


output of 16,000 lumens at 400 watts—or 40 110- or 220-volt, 60-cycle circuits. 


lumens per watt—this lamp is the most efficient 
in industry. 
The inherent advantages of mercury light 


are combined with the new, added convenience 


A new 16-page booklet describes the General 
Electric Mercury Lamp in detail and presents 
a few of its various applications. Write to 


either address given below for your copy. 


Order your auxiliary devices which were designed especially 
for this lamp from the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
895 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Incandescent Lamp Department 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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On the Common Problems of Industry and 
Agriculture 


(Continued from Page 14) 


which are worthless to the owner. In the South these 
vast areas of waste lands will grow pine trees if only 
given the oportunity, The trees can be converted into 
paper, and there is a need for paper. 


PAPER FROM COTTON 

Throughout the history of this nation our consumption 
of paper has increased and up to about ten years ago 
. two-thirds of the nation’s supply was produced at home. 
Consumption increased to two hundred pounds per capita 
in the United States, which is twenty times the per capita 
consumption for the remainder of the world. The demand 
overtaxed our timber resources and we soon found four 


hundred million dollars of United States money going to 


Canada alone for paper and pulp. 

Low cost paper from twelve cents cotton produced 
at the rate of one bale to the acre is out of the question. 
What about paper from 4 to 6 cent cotton, produced 
at a rate of 2 bales to the acre, or 2 to 4 cents cotton 
produced at the rate of 3 to 4 bales to the acre. Such 
production is impossible, some say, but the research 
man does not share that opinion. 

The Jerusalem artichoke if planted and cultivated, 
will weather the later summer droughts. It grows over 
a large part of the earth’s surface and will sometimes 
yield 4000 bushels to the acre. The several parts of the 
plant may be used for feed, forage, human food, and 
manufactured articles. Cows and beeves eat it. Hogs 
thrive on it. An acre of artichokes has been known to 
produce 2520 pounds of pork in six weeks by pasturing 
hogs on the area. The artichoke will eradicate weeds 
from neglected soil and will clear land of quack grass 
in one or two seasons. One ton of artichokes will pro- 
duce 35 gallons of alcohol and still retain protein con- 
centrates for stock food. 

Much progress has been made in the problem of mixing 
alcohol with gasoline and oils used for motor fuel. If 
all our farm crops could be converted into motor fuel, 
it would just about supply the present demands. 

Wwe User or Soy BEANS 

On the point of a wider use of farm products, the Ford 
Motor Company has fifteen small rural suppliers with 
302 employees. During the first four months of 1935 
more than $500,000 was paid to them according to a 
statement by Mr. R. H. McCarroll of the Ford Motor 
Company. The Ford Motor Company’s million-car pro- 
gram for 1935 called for the cotton from 433,000 acres, 
the wool from more than 800,000 sheep, the hair from 
87,500 goats, 11,200 acres of corn, 12,500 acres of 
Sugar cane, and 61,500 acres of soy beans. 

Speaking of soy beans, there has recently been some 
experimenting with bread made from soy bean meal, or 
a mixture of cereal meal with soy bean meal. The dieti- 
tians have extolled the nutritious value of this bread. This 
is not new. The soy bean is mentioned in a Chinese 
remedy book, or materia medica, written by the Emperor 
Shen Nung in 2858 B. C. A New England clipper ship 
brought this plant to America in 1804. 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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THE POPULAR STANLEY 


ROUND END CUTTER 


Of course, the Stanley Round End Cutter is popular 
with workmen. It is as easy to handle as a pair of 
snips and leaves two ROUND Safety Ends. 

The possibility of dangerous cuts and scratches to 
hands and arms is eliminated. : 

In addition to these Round 

Safety Ends, Stanley Bale Ties 
also have ROUND Safety Edges for 

complete protection of workers. 


Other superior features 
of the Stanley Bale Tie 
System: 


STANLEY Exceedingly strong sealed joints that 
SEALER lie perfectly flat 
One pound pres- “Coiled Double”’- saves time and labor 


sure on end of han- 
dies develops 150 
pound pressure at 
the crimping head. 


Rust Resisting Japanned Finish 


Stanley Sealer which gives Super- 
Pressure 


These features gladly demonstrated 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta 
THE STANLEY WORKS SALES CO. 
552 Murphy Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Caroline's Representative: 
CORRY LYNCH 
P. 0. Box 1204 
Charlotte, N. C. 


STANLEY BALE TIE SYSTEM 
TIES - - - - SEALS - - - - SEALERS 


CLAWS 
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Relation of Wage Scales To Selling Prices 
. (Continued from Page 24) 


structure of the textile industry, is to put that industry at 
the mercy of erratic forces. Without in any way sacrific- 
ing the legitimate opportunity of those who may improve 
their economic status by obtaining employment in textile 
mills, the Cotton Textile Industry should protect the 
wage level of its labor, particularly the experienced and 
skilled part of it, by divorcing it from the influence of the 
amount of income which has been available to cotton and 
tobacco share croppets. This is possible by the scrupul- 
ous maintenance of proper occupational differentials. 


The Cotton Textile Industry can no longer be classified 
as an infant industry, the growth of which demands a 
continuous supply of cheap labor. Neither can it be said 
that the necessities of our country demand an expansion 
of the industry. The industry has reached the stature of 
a basic economic and social institution and should safe- 
guard itself against all influences tending to undermine its 
integrity. Its capital structure, its operations, its labor 
forces alike should be given a security which can be 
brought about by cohesive industry-wide consciousness of 
the forces which tend to disrupt it, together with co- 
operative action to minimize the effects of such forces. 

It seems to be the part of wisdom to throw every possi- 
ble safeguard about the wage structure of the industry, 
not only to insure against irresponsible manipulation, but 
also provide for a future of increasing income to textile 
workers. | | 


The fact that in the year 1936, cotton textile mills 
have the bulk of their competition coming from equal 
wage costs areas, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Disorderly wage schedules can result only in disorderly 
merchandising, unsatisfactory prices and diminishing 
margins. The individual manufacturer, who, because of 
fortuitous circumstances surrounding his particular oper- 
ation has the opportunity to do so, seeks to enhance his 


competitive position by lowering his wage payments below. 


those prevailing, stimulates confusion in the market and 
lays the ground-work for the ultimate reduction of ‘all 
available margins. The industry is too closely integrated 
for the result to be otherwise. The markets are too sen- 
sitive to ignore such influences, and other manufacturers 


are too dependent upon their outlets to permit them to be 
seduced away. | 


In some quarters it is thought that the only protection 
to wage schedules lies in the authority which wage earners 
themselves might exercise by means of self-organization. 
Too often the arbitrary action of employers in regard to 
their wage rates have given color to this belief. On the 
other hand, many believe that the desired stability can be 
achieved best by definite standards set up by law and 
enforced by civil authority. The plans being advanced 
to achieve those ends are too well known to need elabora- 
tion here. There are some of us who believe that an in- 
dustry awake to its opportunities and responsibilities can, 
by voluntary and coherent action, provide and maintain 
- adequate standards and returns. We are prone to under- 
rate the possible achievements of co-operative action, In 
spite of the wide variety of products, the great number of 


individual managements, wide geographical separation . 


and the difference in local considerations and influences, 
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there remains a common denominator, There is room for 
individual accomplishment, while, at the same time giving 


support to the numerous advantages which can be ob- . 


tained by contributing to the welfare of the industry as a 
whole. 


College Acquires Cotton Mill- 


Lenoir-Rhyne College, Lutheran institution of North 
Carolina, became the owner of a cotton mill, the Howell 
Manufacturing Company, of Cherryville, N. C. 

The board of directors has elected W. K. Mauney, ex- 
ecutive of the Mauney Mills in Kings Mountain, as tem- 
porary president; C. A. Rudisill, of the Carlton and Nu- 
Way Mills, Cherryville, vice-president and treasurer, and 
W. B. Rhyne, Cherryville, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer. | 

Directors, in addition to the officers named, are: C. V. 
Cline, E. P, Rhyne, Hickory; J. C. Sigmon, Newton; and 
G. H. Rhyne, Lincointon. It is hoped that plans can be 
worked out whereby the mill can be put into operation at 
an early date. a 

The Howell plant has been operated since the death of 
the late D. E. Rhyne by his estate under the general 


management of W. W. Glenn of Lincolnton. Mr. Rhyne | 


secured control of the plant in 1918, and its capacity was 
increased to 10,300 spindles in 1919. In 1925 Mr. Rhyne 
gave the college preferred stock to the value of $150,000 
as an endowment. Total stock is $438,000. Through a 
transaction just completed, the college obtained from the 


Rhyne estate enough additional stock to give controlling - 


interest in the mill institution. 

The Howell is the second local textile plant to pass out 
of the Rhyne estate recently, the Rhyne-Houser Manu- 
facturing Company having bought last year the stock in 
that plant formerly owned by Mr. Rhyne. 


To Insure PERFECT—UNIFORM—SOFT— 
BOBBINS on your Flyer Frames, use 


THE NORLANDER FLYER PRESSER 
For 35 Years Highest in Qaulity—Lowest in Price 


The Norlander Machine Company 
Gastonia, N. C. New Bedford, Mass. 


With years of service and fence to hundreds of Cotton Mills all 
over the United States we er you the best Skilled Workmanship in 
es of all kinds, Steel Rolls, Twister Rolls and 


repairing, er 
Drawing Rolls. 
OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Jf travelers cost 
$1.00 each 


You would be justified, in using the 

strictest ‘“hand-to-mouth” meas- 

ures in buying. But since the investment necessary to 
keep an adequate supply of Victor Ring Travelers is rela- 
tively small, there is little excuse for running out of 
them. 

However, should an emergency come up—when you need 
travelers quick—don’t hesitate to ‘phone or wire. We 
will get them to you promptly! 


| VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. 0. Box 1318 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 137 Soe. Marietta St. 
Atianta, Ga. | Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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THE RIGHT FUEL... 
KEEPS Profits FROM GOING UP THE CHIMNEY 


And the right fuel is the fuel best suited to your job. 
Are you using it now? 
If you're not you ought to be — and the General 


Coal Company has it! 


: | 

| Each General Coal Company brand stands for the 
j utmost in its particular analysis. And — strategic 
location to your plant means the efficient and 


_ expeditious filling of your contract requirements. 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N.C, DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. RICHMOND 


GENERAL COAL 
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On the Common Problems of Industry and 
Agriculture 


(Continued from Page 39) 


_ The soy bean grows generally over the United States 
and the selection of the soy bean by Mr. Ford for his 
example of what can be done if the farmer and the in- 
dustrialist are cooperatively joined together, proved to 
be fortunate. The use of the soy bean and its products is 
but one of a thousand mediums for a union of agricul- 
ture and industry. Agriculture is one of the very, very 
_ few wealth producing activities of man. 
RESEARCH NEEDED 

Recommendations for improving the relations of agri- 
culture and industry must be based upon research, Such 
recommendations must deal more with the problem of 
improving agriculture. Generally when the agricultural 
Situation is satisfactory, industrial conditions are also 
satisfactory. 

Failure to determine by research a program of conser- 
vation and improvement sometimes results in a waste of 
money. The Keokuk development of the Mississippi 
River is an example. 

‘At Keokuk, in the southeast corner of my own state 
of Iowa,” says J. N. Darling, former chief of the Bio- 
logical Survey, “‘is a gigantic dam which cost $24,000,000. 
We all thought it was going to be great to have a lake 
in the Mississippi River 31 miles long—-and that an 
industrial Arcadia would result from the cheap electric 
current. ... . The promised industrial development has 
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been a complete flop. 

“In any major stream where there is a heavy silt con- 
tent carried by the current, a dammed lake will soon fill 
with mud... . In the lake back of the Keokuk dam there 
are spots where 17 feet of silt have already been de- 
posited. . . . The electric power plant runs less than half 
its estimated capacity. . 


“The sum total of the proposition is that in this case, 
as in thousands of others, we’ve traded 24 million dollars 
and 31 miles of natural resources and received in return 
a general loss to the community. Yet our own Govern- 
ment is going right ahead on similar projects, regardless 
of whether they’re wise from the economic, social, or 
conservation angles... .” 


Few thinking persons will question the fact that recom 
mendations for the improvment of relations between in- 
dustry and agriculture must be based upon scientific 
research. Finding new uses for farm products and find-— 
ing farm products for new uses transends guesswork. 
Individual farmers can not finance research and many 
small, indispensable industries can not conduct research. 
However, the national and state governments and groups 
of industries can finance research. 

Hark H. Wodlinger, writing in a recent issue of the 
Nation’s Business, observes: | 
_“A certain captain of industry has been quoted as 
saying ‘If your business will not support. research then 
find one that will.’ He “Hight have added: that, today, 
the business that does not.support some form of re- 


Nimble Fingers and Keen Eyes inspect over 
2 miles of TUFFER Card oming. in a day 


Over 56 million points are examined every working day by 
highly-skilled inspectors to maintain TUFFER quality. Such 
vigilance brings TUFFER Card Clothing to you with every tooth 
in correct position, with uniformity in height, pitch end ongle, 
with all edges correctly trimmed and finished perfectly for 
immediate use on your cards. 


A boss carder in South 
good and tough and to last a long time. It is a pleasure to 


apply it and watch the uniform results day by day, through 
years of service.” 


If you have @ problem in carding, we shall be pleased t< 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
Southern Plant: 944 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadeiphis, Dallas 


Products: f iliets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Dotters, Fancies, and Cylin- 

ders, Dotter Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered 

and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalic Card 

Breasts Rewwed at Southern Plant. Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards Howard’ 
special Hand Strapping Cards and Inserted tye and Wie tledadles | 


“I am a user of TUFFER Card Clothing and find it to be 
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search, according to its needs, has little chance to sur- 
vive. 


This applies to every type of manufacturing, processing 
and production, regardless of how ‘standardized’ or simple 
the products may be. Moreover, chemical and physical 
research is an essential to the banker as the manufactur- 
er—particularly the investment banker and those con- 
cerned with the financing of industrial enterprise. 


“The solution of research for the smaller concerns, 
and this includes many that would not class themselves 
as among the smaller, lies in the employment of a capable 
consultant in research, together with subscription to a 
research advisory service which the consultant should 
supply, so that the manufacturer, or his research person- 
nel receives current information drawn from all channels 
of technical and scientific knowledge, reduced to a form 
that is sufficiently pertinent and brief for immediate as- 
similation.” 

For years men wore starched collars simply because 
the soft collars then on the market bulged at the curves 
of the neck. For comfort, men liked soft collars. Then 
someone found that if a thread was pulled along the fold, 
soft collars could be made to lie as neatly as starched 
collars. The idea was patented. Soft collars became 
popular, with the holder of the patent reaping the profit. 
This set others to thinking. Finally they found that by 
cutting the cloth in a certain way, a soft collar could 
be made to lie smoothly. 

It is not necessary that you go into the business of 
research. Your part may be performed by supporting 
agencies now in existence. In making this statement, I 
have in mind particularly the experiment stations and re- 
search agencies of the Land-Grant Colleges of America. 

In speaking of the Land-Grant College agencies, my 
knowledge is limited largely to the North Carolina State 
College. We have in this institution at least four agencies 
which are trying to, by fact finding in research, improve 
agriculture and find wider industrial uses for farm 
products and the natural resources. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station has for years - 
worked on the problem of better quality and higher 


yield per acre. Also work is constantly done on im- 


proving the quality of poultry, live stock, grain and cot- | 


ton. This work is not done for the purpose of piling 
up surpluses, but rather to lower the unit production 
costs. If cotton could be produced for two to four 
cents per pound, no doubt we would find many new uses 
for it. If beef and fowl could be produced and market- 
ed as cheaply as pork, no doubt the health of people 
of limited means would be improved. Also, the Station 
is constantly working on the problem of home eco- 
nomics. Here efforts are made to show the advantage 
of better preparation and the use of a greater number of 
articles of food. 
given in the extensive use of fabrics and other manufac- 
tured articles. In clothes making, the use of cotton is 
stressed. 

The Engineering Experiment Station has done some 
work on building materials, building construction, and 
road building. Something like three hundred million 
dollars have been spent in North Carolina on school build- 
ing and public road construction. It is no exaggeration. to 
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say that if from one-half to one million dollars had been 
spent in experimental work on school buildings and roads 
prior to our plunging head-first into a public spending 
spree, that at least ten per cent., or thirty millions of 
dollars, could have been saved. 


The Department of Chemical Engineering is, in a 
limited way, doing some research work on vegetable 
oils. Also, we analyze coal, paints, and other supplies 
purchased for the State of North Carolina, With a little 
financial assistance here, some very valuable work could 
be done. 


In the Textile School we experiment and render service. 
to the industry to the limit of our financial and scienti 
fic equipment. The Textile School, through its exposi- 
tion and style shows and in cooperation with the home 
economics section of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, is doing an outstanding piece of work in North 
Carolina to show the public that cotton fabrics are 
stylish, attractive, and servicable. 


Warns of Dangers in Ellenbogen Bill 


The Ellenbogen Bill reintroduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is a greater source of potential damage to the 
better elements in the textile industries than anv other 
legislation on the horizon, according to a statement issued 
by Harvey Willson, general manager of the National Up-_ 
holstery and Drapery Textile Association, Inc. 


“Without assurance in advance, which is patently im- 
possible, that the fixing of maximum hours, minimum 
wages for unskilled and skilled labor, and limitation of 
production by Federal law is constitutional, the passage 
of the revised Ellenbogen Bill will mark the beginning of 
a ‘Roman Holiday’ for the ‘chiselers’ in the various divi- 
sions of the textile industry,” says Mr. Willson. “They © 
will not hesitate to defy the commission which would be 
created by the bill in so far as any rules on hours, wages, 
and production control are concerned, relying upon the 
fact that the NIRA finally was declared unconstitutional 
although virtually all industrv had been induced to accent 
it for nearly two years and, furthermore, because the 
constitutionality of the Guffey Coal Act has not yet been 
decided by the Supreme Court.” 


Sees DANGER IN BILL 


Mr. Willson believes that the result will be that con- 
scientious and law-abiding manufacturers, who do not 
wish to put themselves in the position of defying the Gov- 
ernment, will find themselves at. a greater disadvantage 
than even now because they will observe the maximum 
hour and minimum wage requirements which are likely to 
be higher than at present. Meanwhile, the “chiseler” wil! 
go merrily on his way, paying far below the minimum 
wage and exceeding the maximum hours. The spread be- 
tween the production cost of the “chiseler” and the decent 
manufacturer will be increased, resulting in a selling orgy 
for the former, while he contemptuously awaits a test of 
the constitutionality of the law. 


Mr. Willson declared that the upholstery and drapery 
textile industry, represented by his association, was main- 
taining the hour and wage provisions of its former NRA 
code, virtually 100 per cent, and is in favor of decent 
hour and wage standards, but believes that the potential 


damage reposing in the Ellenbogen Bill exceeds by far 


any benefit which might be derived from it. 
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Resolutions Adopted At Pinehurst 
Convention 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tends to create a false impression of its representative- 
ness, | 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association reassert its opposition to this 
proposed legislation as already expressed at the Con- 
gressional Hearing by the bona fide representatives of 
the cotton textile industry as a whole. 

Whereas, As a result of the invalidation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act on May 27, 1935, causing 
the suspension of the Cotton Textile Code of fair com- 
petition, this Association adopted the following resolutions 
at a meeting held at Charlotte, N. C., on June 7, 1935. 

“Resolved, That the members of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, assembled at Charlotte, N. 
C., on Friday, June 6, 1935, confidently recommend to 
all southern textile manufacturers that no changes be 
made in the conduct of the cotton textile business. 

“Resolved further, That the president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association be authorized and di- 
rected to appoint a committee for observing and securing 
conformance by the members of the industry we this 
resolution.” 

And Whereas, this association desires to reaffirm that 
resolution now, therefore, be it resolved that the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association recommends the 
continued maintenance of the standards of operation set 
forth in the above resolution. 


JorntT MANUFACTURING 


Whereas, Joint manufacturing and distribution are be- 
coming questions of increasing concern to the textile in- 
dustry, 

Be it therefore, resolved, That the Textile Foundation 
is hereby urged to conduct a study, the result of which 
will lay the picture before the industry to the end that 
any indicated economies may be adopted by those de- 
siring to avail themselves of such economies. 


DecuinE In Export 


Whereas, The continued decline in cotton textile ex- 
ports is of grave concern and 

Whereas, Suggestion has been made. to study export 
conditions by means of sending a group of textile experts 
to study trade in foreign countries, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association urges the formation of such 
a group and will lend its support to them. 

Cotton TRADING RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, It is the sense of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association that the present cotton contract 
as traded in on the New York Cotton Exchange is based 
on sound rules and regulations, and although it feels 
that while some changes in the present rules might be 
useful, it does not feel that such changes should be made 
by legislative enactment, as the needed flexibility would 
be replaced by statutory rigidity which would impose 
obstacles in the way of desirable improvements, 

Therefore, It feels such changes as are found to be ad- 
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visable from time to time should be made by the Ex- 
change itself. 

Whereas, The establishment of the present Southern 
delivery points for the New York futures cotton con- 
tract has proven very beneficial to the cotton farmer and 
to the entire cotton trade; and 

Whereas, It has brought the price of spot cotton more 
in line with the base price for future contracts; and 

Whereas, It is strongly felt by the members of this As- 
sociation that it would be detrimental to the cotton farm- 
ers, the cotton shippers, the cotton manufacturers and all 
other American interests to eliminate any of the present 
Southern delivery points, and that the only interest that 
would receive a benefit by the elimination of the Southern 
delivery points would be foreign manufacturers and their 
advantage would be at the expense of the cotton farmer: | 

Whereas, The abolition or restriction of the sale of 
cotton on call would disrupt the present fair and orderly 
marketing under private contracts, greatly increasing the 
cost of hedging to the detriment of the cotton trade 
and for the benefit only of the commission brokers on the 
various cotton exchanges, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association goes on record as opposed 
to the legislation which is now being considered, the 
result of which would be the increased cost of handling 
cotton from the producer to the manufacturer, the re- 
striction of free trading in cotton, increased payments 
to brokers, and lower prices to foreign countries. 


THE Proposep WrnpraLt Tax oF THE 1936 REVENUE 


Whereas, There is now pending before Congress a 
revenue bill, one of the purposes of which is to recapture 
the so-called “windfall” supposedly accruing to cotton 
mills as a result of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on January 6, 1936, declaring the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act unconstitutional and in- 
validating the processing tax, and | 

Whereas, This revenue bill undertakes to make a levy 
on the income of cotton mills resulting from the alleged 
unjust enrichment of cotton mills by reason of the in- 
validation of the processing tax, and 

Whereas, because of customer refunds, inventory de- 
preciation and inability to shift the full burden of the 
processing tax to purchasers, the cotton mills have not 
been unjustly enriched by the above decision of the 
Supreme Court, and 

Whereas, The enactment of this title of the Revenue 
Bill by the Congress would result in the uncalled for 
hardship on the industry, such action constituting in the 
majority of cases a capital levy on the mills and placing 
in jeopardy the financial solvency of many mills, 

Therefore. be it resolved: 

1. That this Association earnestly oppose such levy 
as now contemplated by Congress, and 

2. Cooperate as an Association and as individuals in 
properly presenting the actual position of the industrv to 
the proper committees and members of Congress, and 

3. Transmit a copy of this resolution to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 


Representatives and of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. . 


| 
| 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


a New Precision Rib Reed! 


patent applied for process 


Announces— _ | 


A half inch rib that is a half inch 
Accurate to .013 of one inch 


Reduces shuttle wear 


Heretofore it 
has not been pos- — 

sible to make pitch 

reeds with uniformly 

: accurate ribs. The varia- 

tion in the diameter of the 

_ pitched cord, necessary be- 

- cause of different count dents 

per inch, plus lack of control as to 

_the amount of pitch on the twine, has 

made accuracy of the reed ribs. quite 

impossible in the past. 

By Our new process (patent for which has 

| been applied for) the reed after making is 

| clamped tightly by the dents, between two accu- 

| rately ground steel plates. The ribs are then forced 

| through a _ thermostatically controlled electrically 

| heated die which is shaped to correct design of rib. This 

| presses down all excess pitch and makes the pitch rib slick 

and smooth. All standard reeds having half inch rib are pro- 

cessed through the same die. It makes no difference what the 

count per inch may be, the ribs are all exactly the same. An order 

) WWW of reeds bought six months from now will have exactly the same rib 
WN \ WS as those purchased today even though they may be of different count. 


| 
| 
| Simplifies loom alignment 


ll No extra charge 


BUY THE MOST ACCURATE REED! 


GREENSBORO PRECISION REED 


— 
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for 
Ring Spinning 
and Twisting 


Southern Representatives 


George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


BTERLNG RING TRAVELER oe 
FALL RIVER , MASS. 


LEADING MILLS are the laboratories 


for the improvement of 


Johnsen Sizers 


Their technicians co-operate with ours in finding 
ways to increase speed and protect product 
quality. As a result of such study the new John- 
son has two new features that add to efficiency: 


A NEW SUPER QUETSCH and 
NEW DRAW-ROLL TAKE-UP 


Ask for the particulars of these new features. 
Standard equipment on all new machines. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives 
Carolina Co. 
Charlo 


Joseph Barnes 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Who Will Pay the Bill? 
(Continued from Page 12) 
of billions of dollars of mortgages and of government 


and corporation bonds. A large part of these obligations 
is owned by insurance companies against approximately 
one hundred billion dollars of outstanding life insurance 
policies, by savings banks and other banks with their 
tens of millions of savings depositors, by corporations 
and governmental bodies in their pension funds, by hos-. 
pitals, colleges, scientifiic research and charitable insti- 
tutions in their endowment funds and by widows and 
orphans and other beneficiaries of funds held in trust. 

These credits are the sources from ‘which under serious 
inflation our staggering public debt would be largely paid. 
Such inflation would rob the thrifty of their life savings 
and deplete the nation’s social welfare patrimony in order 
to pay for an orgy of wasteful public expenditures. 


New Uses for Cotton Promoted By 
Institute 


(Continued from Page 22) 


ago, as a guest, with a group of engineers, of a nationally 
known organization, to inspect a cotton road near Cran- 
bury, New Jersey. Our host spent more on that single 
day’s trip than the Institute has spent on cotton roads 
in 6 months. Yet we have been able to convince the. 
government to the point of providing for the construction 
of 1,000 miles of demonstration cotton roads—and a 
dozen or more states have already announced their par- 
ticipation in the program—something I did not regard 
as such an achievement until I saw how others spend 
money and compared notes with the Asphalt Institute 
which is also interested actively in federal road building 
projects. 

Now that I have been advised by the ccaatainet of 
Agriculture that requests for the cotton fabric reenforcing 
membrane have come in such numbers and for such quan- 
tities that the allotment may be exhausted before all the 
states have requisitioned supplies, I feel confident in 
saying that the results have amply justified our efforts. 

Now, some mill executives wonder what they can get 
out of all this effort behind cotton roads. Again and 
simply, I think that any effort which results in an in- © 
creased consumption of cotton goods of any kind sooner 
or later must benefit all mills. When you think for a 
moment that every mile of cotton road absorbs the 
equivelant in fabric of from 8 to 10 bales of cotton and 
that the 900,000 miles of now unimproved dirt roads 
in the country, 600,000 miles will ultimately be given a 
bituminous surfacing, you can visualize what a tre- 
menduous new outlet is being opened up for cotton. 

And right here I should pay a well-deserved tribute to 
the cooperation which the Institute has had in its pro- 
motion of cotton goods from the several southern state 
cotton manufacturers associations and from many in- 
dividual mill executives. As a result of that cooperation, 
several southern states which, as cotton growing and 
cotton manufacturing states, have a vital interest in 
the development of new uses for cotton, have announced 
intentions to include cotton roads in early building pro- 
grams. 
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Social and Economic Value of the Cotton 
Textile Industry to the South 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The Civil War and its aftermath developed a new 
social consciousness and in the efforts that were put 
forth by church and state, these people were discovered. 
Many of them carried the purest Anglo-Saxon strains 
and many names corresponded to the illustrious names 
on the rosters of the Revolutionary War and the Civil 
War. Now in these individualistic and rather segregated 
social groups the economic security which was lacking 
here, became a demand upon the stronger economic 
group; social evolution had a new awakening. This hap- 
pened because social evolution is always advancing 
‘through the influence of church and state and the nat- 
ural normal unfolding of individual social consciousness. 
The war with its devastating influence had also been a 


great social leveler and a factor in creating social re- 


sponsibility. Men of all classes and conditions had fought 
side by side for a common cause. They had found each 
other. Something had to be done. The South was pros- 
trate and in chaos for years as it groped in economic 
distress. 

Cotton growing needed some assistance. 
needed some assistance. 


Agriculture 
The people who could work 
needed some assistance. The whole South needed some 
assistance. The cotton mill was an answer to this eco- 
nomic ‘call for “soap, soup and salvation” as one writer 
expressed it. | 

In 1880 came the big drive for the industry which 
culminated in the material expansion that I have indi- 
cated in the early part of this address. 

Out of the mountains and off of the farms of sub- 
marginal values came thousands of splendid but desper- 
ately depressed people into a haven of economic security 
destined to change the entire social and economic struc- 
ture of the South. | 

Out of huts and hovels they came to better living 
quarters; out of unsanitary conditions they came to 
health; out of ignorance and poverty, they came to in- 
telligence and economic security; out of isolation and 
rejection they came to social recognition and acceptance; 
out of despair they came to hope; out of hell for many 
they came to a haven of refuge. And the parade has 
not yet stopped. | 

Thus the mill and the mill village sprang into existence 
to meet an ecomomic need. It was born in answer to this 
call of a distressed people for better homes, better living 
conditions and a better economic security. 

To try to estimate the money that has been spent in 
building villages, i.e., houses, streets, churches, schools, 
hospitals, etc., to try to estimate the money that has 
been spent in social service work and spent on educa- 
tional and religious and health work, and many other 
demands that an awakened society indicates would 
be so large that it would be unbelievable. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent in this work. Méil- 
lions of workers during these forty years have directly 
received its benefits and other millions have indirectly 
shared in its distribution. 
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WHICH Shall I Use? 


THINKING 
Tell You. 


Fickle Dame Fashion, in her 
never-ending search for some- 
thing different, is continually 
creating new problems for tex- 
tile processing executives. 


These problems are further 
complicated by a _ constant 
stream of new processing mate- 
rials—products of chemical re- 
search. WHICH of these ma- 
terials to use for a specific pur- 
pose is frequently a question 
that requires COLLECTIVE 
THINKING, — the knowledge 
and experience of more than 
one person. 


Collective thinking is avail- 


able without cost, even to the | 


smallest processing plant or de- 
partment, through A-H CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE. This 
service is rendered by a staff of 
specially trained chemists, as- 
sisted by a completely equip- 
ped, modern laboratory and a 
company experience of 121 
years. 


Write to our nearest office 
and state your processing prob- 
lem, or let us check periodically 
on the efficiency of your routine 
processing operations. 


Let COLLECTIVE 


rENTUE 
YEARBOOK 


‘st alens 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
Softeners . . Soluble 


Waxes .. Soape .. 
Fiour .. Dextrines .. 
Starches .. Pigment 


Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonia .. 
Blue Vitriol .. Borax 
Bichromate of Soda.. 
Bichromate of Potash 

Liquid Chiorine. . 
Chloride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York .. Boston. 


. Philadelphia . 


. Charlotte 


The communities and the states have been enriched ——S eee 


= 
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ExTRA Cone Holder for Each Warping 


End Allows Loading One Yarn Count 
While Another Is Running 


The Universal High Speed Warping Creel is now 
being used by mills warping several yarn counts. 


TWISTING OVER--NO KNOTS 


The extra cone holder is loaded with one yarn 
count while another is running. When changing 
counts, the warper tender helps the creeler. The 
old cone is swung out, and the yarn broken and 
twisted over to the waiting cone, which is then 
swung into place. No knot-tying is necessary. 

Then, the ends are pulled through the expansion 
comb and drop wires, and the warper is ready to 
run. The creeler is now free to unload the old 
cones while the warper is running. 


SAVING ON LARGE ORDERS 


The four-pound Univer- 
sal cone holds enough yarn 
for three or more beams 
without creeling. When an 
order calls for more than 
this, the creel is used to 
magazine, or tie over, an- 

Result: 75% saving in han- Other set of cones of the 

dling and creeling same yarn count without 
stopping the warper for creeling. 


SAVING in CHANGE. OVER TIME 
When there are enough cones in the creel to 
complicate the order and the yarn count must 
again be changed, the creeler loads the reserve cone 


holders with the next yarn count, while the warper | 


is still running. This reduces the lost time for 
creeling. Since many beams are produced without 
any stops for creeling, the average time lost, in re- 
spect to each beam, is small. 


Ts OUT OF 4 MILLS MORE 


Universaf System. of Gringo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA: — UTICA: CHARLOTTE: ATLANTA 
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with a growing independent group of responsible citizens, 
the glory of any state, and an economic burden has for- 


ever been removed from its economic and social respon- | 


sibility. 

This story of civic contribution, of social betterment, 
of spiritual evolution is a romance of glory and satis- 
faction. Of course, there are blots on these pages; there 
are some things that might be deleted and the story would 
be more glamorous; mankind in his meanderings is not 
entirely master of his own fate and not perfect in his 
thinking and not always unselfish in his motives. 

But to the fairminded, who want to look at the record 
broadly and charitably, and look for results rather than 
faults and criticisms, I hang before you the picture of 
social accomplishments of this industry, and without any 
conceit or boastfulness, but with humble Christian pride, 
ask you to view with me with the satisfaction of an 
effort well directed and an accomplishment, the like of 
which there is no. other in the South. 

Watch the parade go by. That old stigma of “a cotton 
mill worker” has forever passed. Among the outstand- 
ing citizens of the state walks this group with heads up 
and taking their share of civic responsibility. 

Socially, intellectually, economically, politically, they 
take their place in the march of progress, an honor to 
themselves, the pride of the industry and the aig of 
the state. 

There are no better workers, there are not more loyal 
workers. 

Truly, as Dr. Alexis Carrel has stated, the cotton 
manufacturers have been in the vanguard of-studying the 
influences of materials on man, or the result would not 
be so gratifying. 

Now, my friends, I have but feebly indicated to you 
the economic and social contribution of the textile in- 
dustry to the South. It is impossible for me to make it 
complete because it is too big to tell and time is too 
limited. 

Emotionally and ces most of us ‘think. We 
do not often go down to the bedrock of reason in reach- 
ing our conclusions. Agriculture some times thinks that 
industry is its natural enemy. Labor at times and under 
certain leadership is prone to think the same. Country 
people think that city people are antagonistic to their 
well beings. 

These are all foolish ideas. Take time and study 
these statements that I have made. I believe you will 


find them highly indicative and challenging. You will 


find that the textile industry is the best friend that 
agriculture and labor have in the South. You will find 
that the textile industry has made far greater contribu- 
tions to agriculture and to labor than it has to itself. 
Society lives and moves and grows together and not 
in different compartments. Not any one of the three 
can grow if either or both of the other two are antagonis- 


tic to it. 


Political demagogues like to break society down into 
groups and array one against the other. It is easier to 
handle people in small groups than in the mass but people 
progress and succeed finally in the mass. 

I am now drawing this part of my address to a close. 
[ am laying our contribution to the South in the lap of 
the great group of fair minded citizens of the South, and, 


| 
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particularly the press, which is so powerful. I am asking 
you to realize our vital and constructive and enormous 
contribution. I am asking you to appreciate it and urging 
you not to kill the goose that lays the golden egg and 
also not to chisel away the block that bears so much 
weight in the social and economic structure of the South. 

The South needs more industries; it needs more wealth; 
it needs more employment opportunity; it needs more 
co-operation; it needs more wisdom; it needs more of 
those genuinely human qualities that build for social 
- and economic progress, not less. 

Each part shall bear its own burden and each shall 
discharge its own responsibility. Our industry is the 
enemy of no one, but is the friend of all in its earnest 


desire to continue its progress and attain its goal and — 


with it, the South’s goal. 

I wish I could stop here and leave the picture in this 
beautiful setting but I would be unfair to the industry 
and fail to reveal my motive if I did not make this state- 
ment, | 

The Federal Income Tax Unit has given out the fol- 
lowing aggregate net profit and loss figures on “‘concerns 


whose predominate activity is classified under the manu- 


facture of cotton goods.”’ 


Profit Deficit 
10,581,382 


$140,268,449 $239,581,924 
$ 99,313,475 


These figures show an average loss for each of these 
eight years amounting to $12,414,185.00. 

Is it fair to such an industry as this to have to make 
such a record? It is fair to the social and economic hopes 
of the South to allow sach conditions to develop that 
would cause such results? 

Can the South and by that, I mean her citizens and 
particularly her law makers, be indifferent or uninformed 
about the causes which have produced these results? [ 
don’t believe they can. I don’t believe they will allow 
such a constructive agency and industry to suffer, until 
is dwindles, dwarfs and possibly dies, because it has been 
treated with so much indifference and carelessness. 

In developing my address this far, there doubtless 
arises in the minds of some of you the question, “What 
can we, the public and the politician, do to help you?” 

It is impossible to answer that question in detail but 
we can possibly indicate some avenues of approach. First, 
assistance may be given in ridding the industry of dis- 
turbing state and national legislation such as excessive 
government control of the industry; doubtful laws which 
to the average layman seem so unconstitutional and un- 
fair that doubt as to their permanency destroys confidence 
in business; unreasonable labor legislation which is in- 


Aggregate deficit 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt | 


Production 


Costs 
in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


zy —-because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 


in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. ; 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


SERVICE 
FEWER 
a4 
Numbet Rive Closet due to theif | 
efficient and economical operation, are 
being -qstalled in mills and factories” al\ 
over the country: Furthermor by use of 
the VOGEL Number One Valves this outfit 
can be made semi eeost-proof. This permits 
Gres tO be banked ovet eyeek-ends or for 
days at a rime without danger of freezing: 
Sold by plumbers ever) 
jOSEF H A. VO GE a CO MP AN y 
wilmingto™> Del. 
ab «a. St. Louis, Mo. 
: 
| 
= = 
= 
= 
| 
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SRILIN AGENTS Cotton Goods Markets 


; New York.—Cotton goods markets, after a healthy 
= spurt two weeks ago, were again dull last week. Trading 
: SOU THER N COTTON GOODS 5 was very limited and sales were less than production. The , 
= s market felt the effects of lower stock and commodity 
7 - = prices reports showing that the better demand of the pre- ) 
| vious week did not hold up. Prices were unchanged. 
: | Print cloths were steady. Carded broadcloths were firm, ? 
3 but sheetings showed some weakness. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. There was further talk of increased curtailment by 
gray goods mills, but no concerted action developed. It | 


| E is generally believed that unless demand improves, print 
Incorporated cloth production will be curtailed by at least 25 per cent 

| : 2. within the next several weeks. 
79-83 Leonard Street Print cloth sales were in small volume, and there were 
Now Werk 5 few if any attempts to cut under existing quotations. The 


bidding was very light, since most buyers showed interest 
@ only in quantities which they realized were too small to 
99 ) Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 2 he of any use in trying to get lower prices. 
; Some fair broadcloth business was reported shaping up, 
but did not come through. It was said that finished goods 


| ar -& contracts were pending which would necessitate a fairly 
= 


good amount of gray cloth buying when and if they are 
CURR AN & B ARRY 5 put through. Small sales were made at 55¢c for 80x60s, 
; = 7'%c for 100x60s and 8c for 112x60s. 

: Traders in fine yarn cloths in standard constructions 

320 Broadway ; = found the situation unchanged, with scattered call for fill- 

= in quantities coming through and with buyers usually able 

| : 2 to find the small amounts they wanted without any great 

How Tern, difficulty. Mills had only small stocks on hand, however, 

= and apparently did not worry about liquidating them. As 

= current contracts run out, further reductions in output are 
considered not only probable but inevitable. 

There has been a good deal of reordering on fabrics 


intended for summer consumption as retailers and other 
NEISLER MILLS Co.. Inc] distributors have laid down larger commitments for cotton 


week. This has often entailed efforts on the part of con- 
y = verters to get early deliveries on fancies, which has not 
= been possible in most cases. A few instances have devel- 
: Selling g ents = oped where mills have arranged to continue deliveries on 
| S current contracts for a few weeks longer, thus getting 
266-68 Worth St. New York = more volume in a relatively short time. 
: E Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_.. 
= = Print cloths, 28-in., 3% 
= Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s _.§ 3-16 
| Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s... 7 3-16 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Wellington, Sears Company : Brown ects, Mane | 
‘93 Franklin St., Boston wert St., New York & 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Brown sheetings, ‘yard, 
New Orleans San Francisco Dress ginghams 16 
a. P. STEVENS & Co. INC. 
DoMEsTIC Export 
MERCHANDISING Selling Agents 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 
40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW: YORK 


10-12 THOMAS SrT., NEw YORK 


| 


| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Aside from small orders for prompt 
shipment, there was little activity in cotton yarns last 
week, While prices were generally unchanged, market 
reports indicated that more spinners were pushing busi- 
ness. Demand for yarn during the month of April did 
not come up to seasonal expectations and it is hoped that 
buying will soon develop on a larger scale. 

Although carded yarn sales fell off in the month there 
was a contrasting tendency in combed, with spinners re- 
porting the best month this year, poundage showing a 
considerable gain over March. This was seen in the ex- 


pansion of 10 per cent in operating schedules of one of 


the largest combed chains in the last two weeks. 

Not only has new combed business been expanding at a 
nice rate but specifications on old contracts have been 
excellent. This improvement in volume comes over a 
period in which the price trend has been slightly but not 
drastically lower. 

Ratio of single and ply combed peeler yarn sales to 
production exceeds 84 per cent, according to the latest 
report issued by the combed yarn spinners’ group, and 
this denotes largest combed yarn sales since last Novem- 
ber. Combined single and ply combed yarn sales for the 
week under review totaled over 1,250,000 pounds, with 
shipments slightly under 1,500,000 and production a trifle 
over 1,500,000 pounds. Spinners’ weekly summaries in- 
dicate that they have once more entered a period of in- 
creasing demand, without in the meantime (since Jan- 
uary Ist) having piled up any stock yarns of conse- 
quence. 

Despite this constructive statistical showing, combed 
yarn sources lately have faced another stiff onslaught 
against prices. 

With cotton cost materially high than they expected it 
would be, combed yarn spinners are described as baffled 
to account for the recent new decline in market quota- 
tions. Mercerized yarns are also under price pressure, it 
is indicated. 

‘A similar condition is reported as to carded weaving 
and knitting yarns. Preliminary reports on April sales 
seem to show that though they fell below sellers’ expecta- 
tions, at least they were equal to the March total, and 
individual sellers experienced improvement in volume— 
in some cases at the cost of granting new price conces- 
sions. 

Carded spinners have less forward delivery business 
in hand than a month ago, according to local distributors 


who say that unfilled orders on their books are smaller. 


than for a long period. Manufacturers have been speci- 
fying on old orders faster than they have been placing 
new orders and some merchants say most of their old 
orders will be completed in a few weeks. ° 


Jasper, ALA.—About 300 operatives of the Jasper Cot- 
ton Mill here returned to their jobs when the plant re- 
opened after having been shut down for two months. Un- 
der present arrangements the mill operates three or four 
days a week until orders are plentiful enough to warrant 
further operations. When the plant closed the manage- 
ment posted notices the mill would be closed indefinitely. 
else a ta relatively minimum price. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—Plans for the establishment in 
the near future here of a plant for the production of a 


general line of work garments, to employ from 50 to 75. 


white women at the beginning, were announced by the 
Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 


Made in and for 


The SOUTH! 


The U S Warp and Card Room Bobbins 
shown above are made in our Southern plants 
and specially designed for use in Southern 
mills. Manufactured from selected stock, 
they are supplied with any finish desired. 


We Are Specialists in Bobbins for Long Draft Spinning 


US Boppin & SHUTTLE Co. 


Monticello, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
Johnson City, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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- What happens when the 


What happens when the 


What happens when i! 
is shaped by machine. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest 


0 


talon +Knights 


PICKER 
lasts longer 


This is the only picker you can get 
which has a patented machine-cut 
shuttle point hole ... That's why it 
outlives other pickers 2 to 1. - 

Because the patented “Life Saver 
hole is shaped to accommodate the 
shuttle point, it takes the shock where 
the picker is strongest. Per million 
blows, the 50 Type Picker is the 
cheapest. 


Easiest to Install 


Loom fixers prefer them because 
there’s no cutting to do (no danger of 
knife slippage) . . . they fit right onto 
the stick ... and replacements are 
fewer. 


Delivery with Telegraphic Speed 


Your local Western Union office will 
give you—without charge-—the name 
of the distributor nearest you who 
arries 50 Type Pickers. 


TYPE PICKER 


THE GRATON & ENIGHT CO. 


WORCESTER. 


MASS. 
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Social and Economic Value of the Cotton 
Textile Industry to the South 


(Continued from Page 49) 


capable of being understood or enacted and which, if not 
in this category, would so regiment industry as to lessen 
and possibly kill its efficiency; burdensome tax laws 
which also come under the above classification, and which 
sap the life of capital and credit until bankruptcy cap- 
tures or threatens the industry; inequitable freight rates 
which are controversial and discriminatory and unfair; 
foreign competition—exports and imports—which harass 
the domestic market and narrow the productive demand. 

Second, assistance can be given in helping to clarify 
erroneous public opinion such as, the belief that cotton 
mills are continuously prospering regardless of condi- 
tions; many other conclusions hastily formed based upon 
too little or no information; rumors regarded as facts; 
appreciation of the value of the cotton textile industry 
and appreciation that the men, the presidents and man- 
agers, are respectable and responsible citizens performing 
important civic duties; by correcting public opinion 
formed by magazine articles written by partisan and 
prejudiced authors portraying superficial and unjust 
and unfair criticism of the industry; starting rumors by 
loose talk and unfounded statements. 

Third, assistance can be given to the industry by pre- 
venting or endeavoring to prevent political folly. Politi- 
cians are great psychologists and they are professional 
in their operations as much so as any one who operates 
in other professions under legal restraint and directions. 
The politically. minded public often makes bad political 
promises for the benefit of votes; creates bad public 
opinion by rabble rousing, for the purpose of showing 
himself as the savior of the “dear people;” it often does 
the strategic rather than the sensible because it has a 
political viewpoint rather than a social and economic 
sense of values; it also creates divisions and class distinc- 
tions and prejudices; it often appeals to the baser in- 
stincts and emotions rather than the reasoning intellect. 

In making this rather detailed analysis, indicative of 
what the public can do to help the industry, it can be 
truthfully said that the industry is seeking no special 
favors or special treatment. It is only asking for fair 
treatment and that no erroneous conception or action 
detrimental to its general good be formed or considered. 
We ask the same treatment for other factors of our 
social and economic area. We appeal to the great and in- 
telligent mind of the South, which in its conservative 
and constructive heights of intelligence can shape the 
destinies of this section to fully appreciate this appeal of 
justice and fair play—this appeal for assistance to 
strengthen one of the great economic and social factors 
contributing so largely to the welfare of the South. 

Now, I have presented to you a running picture of the 
cotton textile industry of the South comprising 19.5 mil- 
lion spindles; worth approximately 800 million dollars, 
having an employing capacity of 325,000 people; dis- 
tributing through taxes, wages, purchases and cotton ap- 
proximately one billion dollars and consuming 80% of 
the domestically consumed cotton. 

I present to you an industry that has been of marked 
and outstanding value in its social contributions to mil- 
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lions of people in the South indirectly affording them a 
better social advantages such as health, education, social | 

development, spiritual opportunity, independence and all 7 

of those valuable characteristics that go with indepen- [) ae . K E [) 


dence. P 
I have presented to you an industry that has furnished | 
FOR SERVICE 
| | 


a circulatory medium for money that has helped the far- 
mer, the banker, the merchant, the professional man, the 
church, and state and the nation. 

Can you forgive me for being boastful and daring in 
praising an industry that has done so much for its section 
and may I not be pardoned for attempting to challenge 
your attention and ask your consideration when I now 
come to you and tell you that years 1926 to 1933, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Internal Revenue figures, the tex- 
tile industry has shown an aggregate deficit of $99,313,- 
475 or approximately 12'% million dollars per year, and 
that even now spindles in place and active are constantly 


lessening in number. | 

I believe there is reason in my plea that the public 
shall appreciate this industry and help its managers and 
its stockholders keep it in an impregnable position. We 
have tried to indicate some of the means you may employ 

in assisting the industry. | | 

We must all work cooperatively and not antagonisti- 
cally. No one class or group must seek or secure advant- | 
age. All must work in mutuality of purpose and pro- 


carries with it certain obligations. 


In the manufacture of ring travelers it 
must be a precision operation to secure the 
demanded quality and uniformity to meet 


tection. 

We want to work with all of our people and particu- 
larly our great agricultural interests in formulating an 
intelligent program of safety for all that our contribu- | 
tion may grow and become an abiding hope for the South. | 

I have enjoyed serving this industry this year. I have 
enjoyed your confidence and your cooperation. Particu- 
larly do I thank our Policy Committee and Board of Gov- | 
ernment, our Vice-Presidents, our Secretary and the 
various committees. I believe there are no finer men in 


| 
The right to serve people in any capacity 


the particular ring traveler requirements. 


THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 
PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


the South, and that means the world, than the executives 
of the textile mills of the South. My own life has been 
enriched by my.contacts with you, it is one of the high 
spots of my life—a sacred experience. 

We may not have done all that was expected of us 
but we have done what we could. We think there are no 
sins of commission. You may judge whether or not there 
are sins of ommission, 

This is a great industry directed by great men doing 
a great work. | 


We must not stop. As Tennyson put into the mouth of 
Ulysses, we must 
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THE BowEN SPECIAL TEMPER 
RouUND AND SQUARE PorINT 
FLAT, OVAL AND RouND WrrE 
THe BowEN VERTICAL STEEL 
THe Bowen VERTICAL BRONZE 
THE Bowren PATENTED Breve EpGE | 
THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
THE BowEN PATENTED Ne-Bow VERTICAL 


“Push off, and setting well in order smite 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 


| 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths | Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 
Of all the western stars, until T die. | Amos M. Bowen, Pres. and Treas. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; | 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, | 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew, 

} 

| 


[EW ENGLAND_..Carl W. Smit) 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ Bolton | 

William P. Vaughan 
We are not now that strength which in old days SOUTHERN......Oliver B. Land 


| 
| 
Sales Representatives | 


Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, 
we are; 

One weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” ; ———— 


Torrence L. Maynard 


| 
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Department 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


WANTED—To buy from owner direct, 
= standard package waste baling press, 


Krome-Weld Cot Cement direct connected to 550-volt 
“We don't prime our laps any tor. Give full details as to age, condi- 
rome «Weld using tion, etc. “Box JB-3," care Textile 
“We have never found another Bulletin. 
cement that leaves laps as soft and 
pliable as Flexible Krome-Weld ce- 
ment,’’ 
“Krome-Weld Cot Cement is the 
most economical cement we have 
found that will hold all skins used 
for top roller covering.” 
The above are quotations from 
letters written us by users of this 
remarkable product. 
Mills and public shops and job- 
bers are invited to write for new 
low prices and discounts. Sample 
sent on request. 
H. C. Swann 

906 Federal St. Kingsport, Tenn. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing; have had 17 years’ experience in 
weaving; fancies a specialty. Can give 
best of references. Now employed but 
would like to make change. Age 34 
years. Address “‘Overseer,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer Carding 
and Spinning; had 20 years’ experience 
on carded and combed yarns, ply and { 
single. Can furnish references. 
Address ‘‘Carder,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


ARABIC 


es 


7 | Paul B. Eaton | | G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. | 
KARAYA parent Lawyer || 
. 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Foxboro Humidity Controls 
(Indian Gum) | ) 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. Pumps, Compressor, Used 


Humidifiers 
| Former Member Corps Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 
TRAGACANTH 
VEGETABLE GUM | MURRAY LABORATORY 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industrial and boiler water 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 

general analyses. 
17 years experience 
$21 W. McBee Ave. _ Greenville, 8. C. 


(Locust Bean Gum) ROOFING | 
° DAUGHTRY 


Let us quote you on your SHEET METAL Co. | 
| requirements | 1109 E. Trade ie Charlotte 
> 


DUNKEL 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
82 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK,NY. The Bahnson Humiduct 


May Limit Spindles 
Reports from England state that a 
questionnaire is being issued to the 
owners of all the doubling spindles | 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire (2,500,- ‘ 
000-3,000,000), on similar lines to art 4 
that originally sent out to the spin- | nn iy 
ners, for the purpose of ascertaining F ‘ 
‘or Humidifying—Heating— 
how many are in favor of a scheme to yINs ating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
include doublers with spinners in the ALL IN ONE UNIT 
cotton spinning industry bill redun- Air Conditioning: im induniry grows te A 
dancy scheme, which is to come be people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of Boni " 
fore Parliament at an early date. It 


. : essential tools of modern plant operation. 
will be recalled that the Yorkshire 


Master Cotton Spinners’ and Dou- THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
blers’ Association withdrew their op- SALES ENGINEERS: 
position to the spindles bill provided 


F. 8. FRAMBACH 
that measures would be taken to deal Winston-Salem, N. 886 Drewery Bt., N.E. 703 Embree Crescent 

li ‘ ll Atlanta, Ga. Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 
with surplus doubling as well as spin- 


| For Standard 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
253 Summer St Boston, Mass. . , 
| 
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The City Charlotte and 


The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 
greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and | 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 


mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and: do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
; | Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
x 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5S. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.: Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N., C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. Kerr, Mer. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First. National Bank Bidge., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.. 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., ¢. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 801 HB. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
Ww. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P..O. Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass, 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN @& CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.,:New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Sales 
Balti- 
Birminghani, 


Sou. 


Southern 


Frank 
Sou. Reps., 
Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Sou. Reps., Ralph 
William J. Moore, 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 


. Hillsboro, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., eee 
N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmiow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Il. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss.,. Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.,; Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N.C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 431, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 

C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., T. 


New York City. 


2 Park Ave., New York 
Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C., John R. 


‘Cov. Co., 


We realize that operating executives 


White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 


tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 


Products Sales Co., Comer Bidge., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, N. C.; Dixie 
Koller Shop, Rockingham, N..C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Cov erings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller 
Bast Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas; Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 
RING TRAVELER CoO., Taunton, Mass. 
John E. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Laurinburg, 


Sou. Rep., 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 


Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth. 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, B. Cy, 
Clare H. Draper, .Jr. | 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Wilmington, Del. 


New York City. 


Inc., E. Dyestuffs Div., 
John L. Dabbs, Mer.; Db. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.— Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H: B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 136 S. Spring St., Concord, N. CF We Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F, Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. SS. 


“am SALES Co., 601 Builders’. Bldg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 
C. I. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: S. Hutchinson, <, Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va:; B . R. Wigg, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, S. ; G. KP. 
W. Black, Greenville, 5. C.; FLW. Reagan, Asheville, 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 


Sou. Plants, 


230 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, mn. &, 


B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston,-W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas, is. TF, Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, Ww. O’ Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., 

D, Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww. O. Mc- 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
, A. B. Cox, Mer. Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer. : 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O., McFarlane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B, Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., d. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, A. Uhr, Mer. : 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.:: C. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 


Gossett, Greenville, 8. Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, Ww 
Hamner, Gastonia, N. 


GILMER CoO., L. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conrad, Greenwood, 5. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., Ine., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—-Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
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Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina-——McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc., The. Akron, O. Sou, 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 7th St., Charlotte. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shre veport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: EB. W. Sanders, 209 B. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO.. Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 


W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelohia, Pa.: 


D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta. Ga.; D. 

Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery. Ala.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Blde. Annex. Greenville, 8. C.;: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. 8S. C.: Cameron & Barkley, Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tavlor- 
Parker, Inc.. Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.: Fulton Supplv Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Sunoly Co.. 
Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. - Standard 


, Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Ppt ware Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. Hooten. Gastonia. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; 

1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. Il. Sou. 


Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bld¢., 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
cC.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO.. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sov. Sales Mer... W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Ride., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bide., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Sauare 
Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.., Charlotte, Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga : James A Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood. Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. ned 833 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S B. Henderson, Greer, S. C:: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, §S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. TIler, P. 0. Box 1383, S. 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., Il H. Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, $13 Lexington Bidge., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., E. Cc. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box - 
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MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and_Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.;: Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.:; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—dAsheville, T. 8. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizaheth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw, House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply 'Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.;: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Snartanbure, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros.. Inc. Salesmen-—-E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.;: C. P. Shook.-Jr.. 1021 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Pirm- 
gt sais Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savines Bk. Bldg. Atlanta. Ga 
Rodgers, 1904 James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry Tu. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Ride... Greensboro. 
Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL ‘PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Rens. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffnev. S C. Sou. 
Peps.. L. FE. Tavior, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. | 

C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Son. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C., 


Snartanburg, S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 


Ss. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W.- Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


_ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY @ SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


-SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass.. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves. Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. Cc: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO.,, THE. Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olney, 153 
Kk. Main St., Spartanburg. S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd.. 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave.. Roanoke. Va.: 
(. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh. N. C.: John Limbach. 
"33 Peachtree St., Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shim 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935: O. B. Shelton. Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St.. S.E.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead st., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.- New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 


l7ith St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St... 
Norfolk, Va. 


Care- 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Sage Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, P . 0. Box 329, Anderson, 8. C. 


58 TEXTILE 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen. Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS. THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. 0. Box 1204, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. Cc., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO.. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps... Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. F. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancas- 
ter, S. C.: R. E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henrv 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave.. Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg... Wilmington. N. C.; Edwin C. Rovette. Jr.. 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb. Hillsboro. N 
C.: S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta Ga.; The 
Tavior Tron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga.: 
D. FE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives, 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. ¥. District Offices. Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond. Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Ren., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bilde., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester. N. H. §5Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson Citv. Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt. First Nat. Bk. Bide... Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
egy Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.. Providence. R. T. Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Blde.. Greenville. S. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 13th St.. Birmingham. Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro. N. C.: William M. Moore. 601 Pearl 
St.. Lwnchbure. Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled Sunlieht. D. A. 
Hines, 2316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The Henry Walke Co.. 
P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington Paint Co.. Inc.. Fourth 
and Broad Sts.. Richmond, Va.: Morgan's. Inc.. 111 W. Broad 
St.. Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell Ave., Roa- 
noke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. Charleston. S. C.: 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Ashe- 
ville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 12 W Ath St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Gate Citv Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, 
N. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. Inc.. Spartanbure. S. C.: Chap- 
man Co., 616 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The Bason-Mor- 
gan Co... 399 Second Ave.. N., Nashville, Tenn.: Binswaneer Co. 
of Tenn.. 645-655 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn.: G. & H. Paint & 
Glass Co.. 1016 Rroadway, Columbus. Ga.: The Hutchens Co. 
100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville. Ala.: Camvbell Coal Co., 736-240 
Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Favrot Roofing & Sunnlv Co., 
P. 0. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans. La.: Standard Bld<«. Mt. 
Co.. Ine., 220 21st St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wall- 
paper Co., Durham. N. C.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co. South- 
ern Pines, N. C.: Viek Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- 
Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Raldwin 
Supnly Co.. Beckley. W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 EF. 
Main St.. Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St.. Providence. Rf. Tf. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vanehan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. S. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I... with Sou. 
office and stock room at 1387 S. Marietta St., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. | 
_ VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHIT'IN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Blde.. Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldge., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


Sou. Offices, 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington. 710 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; R. A, Brand, 
913 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BULLETIN 


May 7, 1936 
Textile Deans Meet At Atlanta 


The directors and deans of the textile schools of the 
country met in Atlanta, Ga., on April 16th and 17th, this 
representing the fourth regular semi-annual meeting of 
this group. These meetings are held under the auspices 
of the Textile Foundation, in connection with. the Foun- 
dation’s study of textile educatidnal methods and needs. 
While in Atlanta, the school heads were the guests of the 
A. French Textile School of Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, and its director, C. A. Jones, 

In the business meeting, the school heads considered 
the furtherance of their plans, in conjunction with the 
Foundation, for the development and production of a new 
set of textile textbooks. Work on this program is pro- 
gressing, and it is hoped to have some of the new texts 
ready for the fall, 1936, term. 

Frederick M. Feiker, who conducted a survey of textil: 
education for the Foundation two years ago, and Edward 
T. Pickard, secretary of the Foundation, were in charg: 
of the meeting. Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman of the 
Board of the Textile Foundation, was also present, taking 
his usual active part in the work and deliberations of the 
meeting. Luther H. Hodges, production manager in 
charge of the manufacturing plants of Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C., discussed textile education from the 
point of view of mill management, at the school men’s 
session on Thursday evening, April 17th, and Cherry L. 


Emerson, president of Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 


also spoke at this session. 

_ A. H. Williams, professor of Business Administration, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, who is working with the 
Foundation and the school heads in connection with plan; 
to develop textile economics courses for use in the textile 
department, reported on the progress made to date in this 
connection, stating that two units of this next materia! 
will be available for use this fall. 

At a dinner session held at the Atlanta Biltmore, Dr. 
M. L. Brittain, president of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, met with the group, and extended to them a most 
cordial greeting from Georgia Tech. | 

William H. Dooley, head of the Technical Department 


of the New York City High School, attended the meet- 


ing and gave a very interesting account of the work being 
done at his institution. 

After the session in Atlanta, the textile school men were 
the guests of Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., at LaGrange, Ga.., 
visiting the industrial school and other units of the Cal- 
laway Mills, and also the Fairfax plant of the West Point 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 

The session was concluded by visiting the textile de- 
partment of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., of which E. W. Camp is director. 

The deans and heads of the eleven textile schools at- 
tending the meeting were: M. E. Heard, director. Tex- 
tile Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Tex.; J. B. Bagley, - 
director, Textile Dept., Texas A. & M., College Station. 
Tex.; E. W. Camp, head, Textile Dept., A. P. I., Auburn. 
Ala.; H. H. Willis, dean, Textile Dept., Clemson College, 
Clemson, $. C.; Charles H. Eames, principal, Lowell. In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass.; Henry W. Nichols, principal, 
Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, Mass.: J. H. 
Handiord, president, New Bedford Textile School, New 
Bedford, Mass.; W. D. Fales, director, Providence School 
of Design, Providence, R. I.; Dr. E. W. France, director. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas 
Nelson, dean, Textile Dept., N. C. State College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; C. A. Jones, director, A. French Textile School, 
Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Ga, : 
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CONDOR WHIPCORD V-BELTS 


= Ideal for 
TEXTILE DRIVES 


HAVE 
INELASTIC 
STRETCH 


On all V-Belt drives, especially in the textile field 
where smoothness of operation is vitally important, 
Condor Whipcord V-Belts have proved the superi- 
ority of their 8-Point Balanced Construction. Scientifi- 
cally pretreated to remove inelastic stretch, these 
belts also excel in flexibility, strength, long life, 
balance, lateral rigidity, traction... . A recent 300- 
hour Government-supervised test of exceptional 
severity on a new airplane propeller drive is the 
latest demonstration of the ability of these belts to 
stand up under punishing service. At the end of this 
test, the Government report stated these 6 stock 


s belts “showed remarkably good wear.” 
8-Point Balanced Construction 
1. Minimum Inelastic Stretch 5. Smooth Running 
2. Wide Margin of Strength 6. Maximum Traction 
3. Uniform Flexibility 7. High Resistance to Side 
4, Maximum Resistance to Wear 
Structural Breakdown 8, Correct Lateral 
Reenforcement. 


V-Belt. PRODUCTS Steam Hose 


Transmission Belt 3 Suction Hose. 


Cone Belt Molded Rubber Goods | 

Air Hose Oilless Bearings 
Acid Hose Hard Rubber Pot Eyes Cc 
Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks "1Ofo. 
Fire Hose Rubber Covered Rolls 


Sold By Leading Jobbers—Manufactured by the Makers of Condor Compensated Belt 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES and FACTORIES, 24 TOWNSEND ST., PASSAIC, N. J. 
Ltd XOP ALISHSAENA 
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